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news of the atomic explosion in Russia. This, of course, 

was an event of very deep significance. 

The destiny of the world is, however, governed not by 
infernal machines, but by men—who can also be very infernal 
at times! Human, and not material, forces will decide our 
fate. 

We therefore believe that the present struggle for power 
in this country between Conservatives and Socialists is more 
important, in its way, than nuclear fission; and that the 
Conservative Party Conference, which was held in the Empress 
Hall, Earl’s Court, during the second week of October, was an 
event not unworthy to be called “ atomic.” We intend to 
devote a good deal of space to eye-witness comment on this 
Conference—the last to be held before the General Election. 

But first we must consider the action which, as we write, 
the Government have announced for dealing with the economic 
crisis. No one could possibly describe this action as ‘‘ atomic’: 
only, in fact, by a distortion of language can it be referred to 
as action at all. It is no more than the lifeless spasm of a 
group of puppets—and of puppets which cannot even react 
promptly and adequately when the wires are pulled. 


Gis: our last number went to press we have had the 


The Cuts: A Preliminary Question 


HAT was the object of the cuts? Why were they 
needed ? The answer is not quite so simple as is 
generally supposed. Our economic crisis is not one 
and indivisible; it has two aspects which must be kept 
reasonably distinct. There is the general problem of how we 
are to sell our goods competitively anywhere in the world now 
that the sellers’ market is disappearing ; and there is the far 
less general—though even more vital—problem of dollar 
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payments. Some mad but influential people are trying to 
persuade us that our dollar imports can one day be paid for 
by our own production, if only we can step this up and reduce 
costs. Thus they tend to confuse the two problems which 
we are facing and which we must solve. Of course, it is 
manifest that our general trading position in the world—and 
therefore our standard of living—must depend upon our 
ability to produce more and better goods at better prices, 
But our position vis-a-vis the United States and Canada 
cannot, under the present system, be put right by our own 
productive efforts, be they never so heroic. 


** Economies ” 


E gave much space to the dollar problem in the last 
number of this Review and indicated the only way in 


which, to our mind, it can be solved. It is a long- 
range problem, though the immediate reorientation of our 
efforts to deal with it should not be delayed. 

More immediately urgent is the problem of the sterling 
reserves, which cannot be saved without drastic measures to 
increase incentives, cheapen production, arrest inflation, and 
expand the revenue which we obtain from exports to all parts 
of the world. The Government were universally supposed— 
until Mr. Attlee spoke—to have heroic proposals in mind 
both for stimulating production and for reducing the 
inflationary effect of its own highly inflated expenditure. As 
things have turned out, the need for incentives has been 
ignored and any serious reduction of Government expenditure 
pusillanimously postponed. 

There is no point in analysing the delayed-action economies 
which are all that the Government has had the courage to 
attempt. Everyone knows them, such as they are, and every- 
one knows also that—as in the pre-war days which Socialists 
have so bitterly denounced—Government action is once again 
“too little and too late.’”’” There are, however, one or two 
points about it which need to be emphasised. The most 
important of these is the astonishing fact that it will not 
reduce by a penny the expenditure for which the Chancellor 
estimated in the Budget which he opened, in very different 
circumstances, six months ago. Some small immediate 
economies there will be, but it seems certain that they will be 
cancelled by supplementary expenditure already incurred. 


Why Not Spectacles and Teeth ? 


HE monstrous inadequacy of the Government’s pro- 
posals could hardly be more plainly revealed. We need 


a fresh impulse here and now—immediate measures to 
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overcome the consequences of devaluation and counter the 
inflation which must otherwise result. We need instant 
action to stop the continuing drain upon the Sterling Area’s 
reserves. The six months which must pass before another 
Budget is opened are crucial months. But because a General 
Election is impending, the Government will risk no shadow 
of unpopularity: it prefers to waste those vital and, it may 
be, unforgiving months. 

Given their utter unsufficiency, the proposals are further- 
more unspeakably lopsided and partisan. Here are ex- 
amples. A shilling is now to be charged on every prescrip- 
tion issued by a panel doctor, and this new imposition is to 
save the State ten millions in a full financial year. So far, 
so good; the proposal is salutary, provided (as promised) 
exemption be given to old age pensioners and other struggling 
people who cannot afford what they require. But why stop 
there? The cost of free prescriptions is estimated at 21 
millions in the present year. The cost of free spectacles, 
dentures and wigs is estimated at 45 millions for the same 
period. Another 20 millions could therefore presumably 
have been saved by a proportionate charge on them. Why 
are those who need prescriptions penalised, while those who 
want spectacles, dentures and wigs (and many of them extra 
pairs and sets) allowed to go scot free ? 


Mr. Eden’s Speech 


NOTHER example of quarter measures is the Govern- 

ment’s handling of the food subsidies. Two changes 

are made, One penny extra is to be charged on child- 
ren’s meals in schools, and the subsidy for animal feeding- 
stuffs is to be terminated in February. This means that 
home-grown meat, poultry and eggs will all cost more—but 
the increase is unlikely to be felt until after the General 
Election. 

In this context, Mr. Eden contributed a first-class fighting 
speech to the House of Commons debate. He made in par- 
ticular, a powerful case for thorough examination of the 
subsidies on the ground that they cheapenfood in discrimi- 
nately for those who require such help and for those (a much 
larger number) who do not, and that they encourage ex- 
penditure on tobacco and drink. He stated that the value 
of the food subsidies per head of the population is now 3s. 2d. 
a week, whereas the expenditure per head on alcohol is 11s. 6d. 
a week. Mr. Eden’s argument on this aspect of the question 
was arresting. It clearly impressed the Socialist back- 
benches, and it should be pursued. 

He also dealt faithfully with the capital saving on Housing, 
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which is to fall almost exclusively on private enterprise. 
Some economy was inevitable on this head: but why deprive 


oa eee of the houses which are cheapest and most quickly 
t 


An Opportunity Missed 


HE truth is that in a national crisis of awful gravity 

the Government have failed to rise above partisan 

expediency and Socialist doctrine, whatever they may 
cost. The nation had been keyed up to the acceptance of 
measures of real stringency; a truly moral and national 
appeal at this moment would, we believe, have met with a 
wholehearted response. Ministers have missed a noble oppor- 
tunity ; and unhappily it is not they only, but the nation, 
which will pay the price. 

These comments have of necessity been written before 
the speeches from Mr. Churchill and the Prime Minister 
which are to wind up the Commons debate ; but Mr. Churchill 
will assuredly have shown himself the leader which Mr. Attlee 
so pitiably is not. 

Equally muddled and self-contradictory has been the 
Government’s attitude towards two vital questions, the 
direction or persuasion of labour from inessential to absolutely 
essential industries and the prolongation of hours of work. 
On the former, having set their face against increased incen- 
tives, they must presumably be contemplating use of their 
compulsory powers. The Home Secretary has, as Mr. Eden 
said, given vent to some “ mumbled menaces ”’ on the latter 
count. On the latter we must point out the incredible incon- 
sistency of the most responsible Ministers. 


Take Your Choice 


AST year at Margate Sir Stafford nee spoke as follows 
to the Trade Unions :— 


** Rither we must use more muscle or more brain, and I am in 
favour of more brain. I would rather see the introduction of new 
methods and new machinery than longer hours of work.” 


British workers were thus authoritatively informed, by their 
chief economic instructor, that there was an antithesis between 
improved technique and harder work: whereas to those less 
endowed with academic intellect than with common sense, 
such an antithesis seemed the most pernicious humbug. 

Now the Prime Minister himself has evidently reached 
the same conclusion. He has told the nation over the wireless: 
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“Example is better than precept. Here are some examples of 
what some people have done. . . . In some big steel works and in 
a Lancashire wagon works all decided to work longer hours in the 
national interest. In Durham a big campaign has been run by the 
miners. Thirty collieries have decided to operate fully an extended 
hours agreement and to encourage overtime working. West Wales 
miners are taking similar action. . . . Of course longer hours are 
not the solution in all cases, though this is well worth consideration 
in many industries by both management and workers.” 


Example certainly is better than precept. The example of 
certain workers, inspired by conscience and common sense, is 
better than the precept of Sir Stafford Cripps, the Minister 
responsible for Economic Affairs ! 


Party Conferences: A General Comment 


Party Conference at the Empress Hall. In a sense, all 

Party Conferences tend to be organised hypocrisies. They 
are based upon the proposition that a Party is a democratic 
creature and that it decides its own destiny : whereas in fact 
no. Party does anything of the kind. The illusion is sustained 
by stage-management ; by allowing people “ to have their 
say”’ ; and by the liberal use of such bromides as “‘ Everyone 
would agree that we have had a most useful discussion,’’ or 
‘“ The points which you have raised have been carefully noted 
by myself and my colleagues,” or ‘‘ Nobody who heard ——’s 
admirable and forthright speech could doubt that our Party 
has a message for the country in these critical times.’’ Thus 
the self-esteem of humble workers for the cause, and the pride 
of local branches, is titillated. People go on their way re- 
joicing, full of confidence that they have made a contribution, 
however small, to the edifice of Party policy. And the leader- 
ship of the Party then settles down, with a sigh of relief, to 
taking its own decisions on the design and scope of that 
edifice ! 


[? is a relief to turn from Ministers to the the Conservative 


Mr. Crossman’s Unfair Criticism 


UT this is approximately true of all Parties ; and there is 
no justification at all for Mr. Richard Crossman’s state- 
ment in the Sunday Pictorial (October 16) that, whereas 
“the Labour.Party Conference. . . decides its own policy,” the 
Tory Party Conference at the Empress Hall “seemed. . . more 
like the briefing by Field-Marshal Montgomery of his officers 
before D-Day.” Of course, the Leader of the Conservative 
Party has a different status from his Socialist counterpart. 
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He finds himself in somewhat the same position as a Captain 
in the Royal Navy, dwelling aloof from officers and men alike, 
and taking such decisions as cannot effectively be left to a 
er meeting, or even a small committee, in what Sefior de 

adariaga has called ‘‘ the awful solitude of leadership.” 
This useful and distinctive feature is certainly absent from the 
Socialist system—as the whole country is now learning to its 
cost—but this does not mean that the latter is any more 
democratic than the Tory system. With the Socialists, policy 
decisions are taken, if at all, by a cabal of Party bosses, or by 
the Trade Union card-vote, or by an unwholesome interaction 
of the two. And it may fairly and confidently be asserted 
that the Socialist rank-and-file have no more to do with the 
shaping of Socialist policy than the Conservative rank-and-file 
with the shaping of Conservative policy: indeed, they 
probably have less. 


The Empress Hall: Wednesday Morning 


HE Empress Hall Conference got away to a slow start, 

but gained momentum rapidly as it went on. It was 

admirably handled by the chairman, Mr. Douglas Graham. 
Wednesday morning’s discussion of the emergency resolution 
was flat. It was natural, but perhaps unfortunate, that this 
resolution was placed first on the Agenda. The Empress Hall is 
not a building where speakers and their audience can immedi- 
ately feel at home, and it takes some time to adjust the micro- 
phones to the best advantage. Yet Wednesday morning’s dis- 
cussion made heavier demands upon the audience than any 
other. In part, this was the fault of some of the speakers, who 
tried to pack far too much material into a short speech. The 
most successful speakers were those who limited themselves to 
one or two points, and developed them forcefully. Further- 
more, with an audience of several thousands, it is essential to be 
arresting. So large a gathering will not pay a speaker the 
compliment of close attention, unless their interest has already 
been aroused. 


Speeches on the Crisis 


HE first three speeches on Wednesday morning were 
crammed with excellent material, and demanded con- 
centrated listening. But the audience failed to respond, 
with the result that the discussion never got under way. Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd pointed out that we had ‘suffered a major 
economic defeat, and showed its impact on the standard of 
living: he considered how far the Socialists were to blame 
for our plight, and outlined Tory remedies. Mr. Lloyd can 
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be relied upon to make a sound and informed contribution to 
any Parliamentary debate. But his speech was not the 
resounding salvo which the occasion demanded. It was an 
argument, not a call to action. Mr. Bemrose, seconding, 
would have done better to concentrate all his fire on the 
effects of high taxation. Almost alone among the speakers, 
he stressed the fact that taxation was defeating its own 
purposes by increasing inflationary pressure: an excellent 
point, which deserves more forceful presentation than most 
Conservatives have accorded it. Likewise Mr. Walter 
Fletcher could well have confined himself to the vital question 
of unrequited exports and the sterling balances. 


The Prodigal Son 


HE unpalatable truth must be faced that, whereas a 

Conservative audience can be roused to great enthusiasm 

over an Imperial motion, it listens politely, but un- 
enthusiastically, to a critical examination of domestic 
economic policy. Conservatives agree, of course, that 
Socialist expenditure and taxation are too high. But they 
do not, as a body, fully appreciate the sting of the phrase 
that “‘we are living beyond our means”: namely, that 
whereas inflationary pressure can be artificially suppressed at 
home, it means a steady, drip-by-drip drain on our gold and 
dollar reserves. It is significant that the loudest applause on 
Wednesday morning was accorded to Mr. Ivor Thomas, most 
of whose speech was devoted to witty (and not-so-witty) 
observations about his former ministerial colleagues. Here 
was a speech that all could appreciate—whether or not it 
was strictly relevant to the resolution was immaterial. Mr. 
Thomas thanked his audience for their ‘“‘ indulgence to a 
repentant sinner’; and the applause was deafening. The 
lot of the Prodigal Son is, at moments, enviable. 


Should We Specify Cuts? 


HERE was a most sincere speech by Mr. Godfrey 

Nicholson, who said that the people should be told that 

no item of public expenditure was absolutely sacrosanct. 
Mr. Robin Fredericke, a Young Conservative from Chelsea, 
presented himself and his fellow-workers as eager campaigners, 
anxious only to know what cuts in expenditure were proposed, 
and what reductions in taxation. He was loudly applauded, 
and yet there was no audible dissent when Mr. Eden replied 
that the Party could not give specific pledges about cuts. It 
was significant that, throughout the Conference, whereas the 
assertion that ‘‘ we must tell the people the whole truth ”’ 
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could always raise a cheer, there was an undercurrent of 
feeling that we must be discreet in the manner of its telling. 
No one made what seems the obvious retort about cuts: 
namely, that while it is the function of the Opposition to 
cree out that expenditure and taxation are excessive, it is 
or the Government to decide exactly how they should be 
reduced and to bear-any resultant unpopularity. 


The Narrow View 


HE discussion revealed clearly that there is a Right and 

a Left in the Conservative Party at present. The 

Economist exaggerates when it claims that Conservatives 
from working-class areas advocate a Socialist programme. 
But Mrs. Bird of Jarrow and Mr. Barber of Walthamstow 
showed that their thought is dominated, as much as that of 
any Socialist, by the old problem of “‘ the condition of the 
people.” It is certainly a prime responsibility of Conserva- 
tives speaking in these areas to try to broaden the outlook of 
their supporters, and to show that unless we solve our external 
economic problem no other economic objective can be attained. 
Mr. Barber himself made a courageous speech, including a 


number of bold, if controversial, suggestions of how to solve ~ 


the problem of man-power. It was permissible to disagree 
with him, but he deserved warmer recognition than he 
received. 


Mr. Eden’s Reply 


R. EDEN replied to the debate. The great ovation 

which greeted the mention of his name at the mass 

meeting on the last night, demonstrated quite plainly 
that he stands second only to Mr. Churchill himself in the 
Party’s affection and esteem. And we may add that, in our 
opinion, he has richly deserved this position. But his speech on 
Wednesday was disappointing. Hesounded tired, and although 
he uttered a warning that the times ahead would be “‘ hard and 
challenging,” he failed, like other speakers, to stress the present 
emergency in sufficiently forceful terms. Of course, it has to 
be remembered that not until Thursday was it known that 
there would be no Autumn Election, and this may partly 
explain why some speakers seemed more concerned to talk 
about the Election than about the situation which had to be 
explained to them. Everyone present was fully conscious of 
the emergency, but no one—not even Mr. Eden—spoke in such 
a way as to convey this consciousness quite unmistakably to 
the world at large. 
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The Trade Union Discussion 


HE afternoon discussion on the Trade Unions was a 

great deal better. A resolution moved by Mr. Barber, 

of the Yorkshire Area Council, deplored the effect of 
nationalisation on the Trade Unions, and called for their 
dissociation from political Parties. An addendum called for 
the overhaul of negotiating machinery. The keynote of the 
discussion was struck by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, when he 
claimed that it was the duty of the Conservative Party to 
deliver Trade Unionism from the paralysis of Socialist col- 
lectivism. 

There were some admirable speeches. Mr. James Rams- 
den, seconding the motion, summarised the failure of nation- 
alisation to improve working conditions in a speech which 
will have made his friends rejoice that he is devoting his 
remarkable talents to public life. Mr. Gammans, with his 
usual common sense, pointed out that it was not enough that 
there should be plenty of Conservative Trade Unionists: 
we had to persuade the Unions themselves that private enter- 
prise was preferable to nationalisation. Mr. H. C. Matthews, 
of the Eastern Area, was insistent that Conservatives must 
practise what they preached: the best propaganda for a 


‘Conservative industrial policy should be a Conservative 


place of business. There was one opponent: Mr. Shattock, 
of Battersea, who was defeated by Mr. Douglas Jay in the 
“bread rationing ” election of 1946, but is returning to the 
charge undismayed. Mr. Shattock contended that you 
could not divorce Trade Unionism from politics: Trade 
Unionism and the Labour movement were too closely integra- 
ted. The hope of the future lay in the fact that Trade Union- 
ism was decaying: co-partnership was the answer. This 
was one of the most interesting speeches delivered at the 
Conference, and, whether or not one agrees with Mr. Shattock’s 
arguments, it is to his credit that he has thought out a-policy 
relevant to his own difficult struggle. 

The discussion was wound up by an excellent speech from 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, in which he emphasised that a 
Conservative Minister of Labour would immediately call a 
round-table conference to discuss Trade Union problems. 
Perhaps it would not be out of order to remark that nothing 
could augur better for the success of such a round-table con- 
ference than that the post of Minister of Labour should be 
held by Sir David himself. 
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Wage-rates and Devaluation 


HE future of the Trade Unions is of such immense con- 

sequence, that we are here tempted to make a short 

digression on the subject. Devaluation has exploded the 
idea that it did not much matter how far wages and prices 
advanced in this country, so long as they went up part passu 
in America ; and the Government are now faced by the need 
to formulate a wages policy which will be proof against further 
infiltration. 

There are two principal points at issue. The wages of 
some 1,500,000 workers are geared to the cost of living by 
sliding scale arrangements. These include workers in the iron 
and steel industries, where the excellence of industrial relations 
speaks volumes for the merits of the sliding scale system. If 
the wages of the lower-paid workers are allowed to rise without 
corresponding increases all through the scale, the working of 
this intricate and hitherto satisfactory mechanism will be 


jeopardised. In fact the scale would cease to slide—instead it - 


would concertina. The Government should keep their hands 
off the system : but the Unions concerned, for their part, must 
be prepared to help shoulder the common burden of sacrifice 
and accept a temporary suspension of the sliding scale. In 
other words, though the machine must be stopped while this 
emergency lasts, there should be no meddling with the works. 


Wage Differentials 


HE second point concerns the maintenance of wage 

differentials. The position of some of the lowest-paid 

workers, particularly on the railways, may well call for 
investigation on grounds of hardship. If it appears that these 
men are working below subsistence level, on a computation of 
average weekly earnings (which are more relevant here than 
flat rates), then they must have relief. Such relief should. fall 
as a charge on the community by way of some extension of the 
social services. It should not be borne by industry as an 
additional cost, particularly if the principle of wage differen- 
tials is to be affected. The official worker and the skilled 
craftsman have all too few incentives at the present time, and 
to reduce them still further by the introduction of a national 
minimum wage would be disastrous. Happily it has been 
made clear by Mr. Arthur Deakin and others that responsible 
Trade Union opinion is firmly set against such a course ; and 
Mr. Churchill’s acclamation of the good sense of these views 
will give heart to many outside the ranks of the Conservative 
Party. 
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Politics and the Unions 


HE conviction that until the Trade Union movement can 
rid itself of its compromising political affiliations it will 
fail to do its proper job has already been stated in these 
columns. It is therefore gratifying that a resolution in exactly 
those terms should have been discussed and passed by the 
Conservative Conference. The Party has always been fore- 
most in its support of the system of collective bargaining, and 
an addition to the motion recommending the immediate over- 
haul of the present machinery of negotiation was readily 
welcomed. At the moment the system is hamstrung. It will 
remain so as long as the Trade Unions, or the Socialist Party, 
or both, adhere to the policy of nationalisation and force upon 
the Trade Union leaders in industry after industry the dual 
roles of employees’ representative and bosses’ man. 
Moreover, as we said before, it is quite wrong that the 
Unions as such should have amy politics. The process of 
emancipation may be a slow one, but it should begin at once ; 
and we would deprecate—except perhaps as an interim 
development—the emergence of Conservative Unions. Of 
course the links between Trade Unionism and the Labour 
Party have become very close—(Sir Frank Fox describes how 
this happened in an article which we publish this month). It 
may be, therefore, that Mr. Shattock is right, that the Unions 
have had their day, and that collective bargaining must shortly 
give way to co-partnership. But we are hopeful that they 
will survive, and anyway, so long as they remain with us, it is 
essential that they should do theit work outside the political 
arena. For that we must fight. 


The Empire Debate 


HURSDAY morning was undoubtedly the high-spot of 

the Conference. The debate on Commonwealth policy, 

which was opened with telling earnestness by Mr. 
Petherick, evoked greater eloquence and enthusiasm than 
was seen or heard at any other stage in the proceedings. 
Every one of the speeches made between Mr. Petherick’s 
introduction and Mr. Oliver Stanley’s summing-up was 
remarkable in its way and was warmly received by the vast 
assembly. It is invidious to mention some of these speeches 
without mentioning them all, but the contributions of Mr. 
Anthony Nutting, Mr. Hore-Belisha, Mr. Julian Amery and 
Sir Herbert Williams deserve special remark. Mr. Nutting’s 
oratory was flamboyant, but so obviously sincere that it made 
a great impression. Mr. Hore-Belisha—an _ ex-Liberal— 
asserted that Britain’s greatness as a nation consisted in her 
leadership of the Commonwealth. Mr. Julian Amery—who, 
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sharing his father’s views, has been consistently right on the 
economic side of the question since 1945—said that it was 
essential ‘“‘ to hold out a hope, a vision of the future, a faith.” 
Sir Herbert Williams, another doughty fighter for the Empire, 
said that no arrangement made with foreign countries must 
allow any sacrifice of our sovereignty. 


Lukewarmness of Mr. Stanley 


R. STANLEY’S reply was lukewarm. Emotionally, 

it was unworthy of the occasion. There is no greater 

mistake than to identify a high Imperial morale with 
jingoism ; the two are widely different. False pride in any 
form—especially in a megalomaniac form—is always deplor- 
able. But that is no reason for dehydrating our wonderful 
association to a mere “‘ community of interest.’’ Moreover, 
if leaders talk in that strain, the fountains of enthusiasm may 
dry up and the Empire cease to fulfil its purpose even as a 
- joint-stock concern—not that this is its only or its highest 
purpose. 

Last year at Llandudno Mr. Stanley warned the Party 
against allowing the flag to cover the fallacy—meaning 
presumably that it was wishful thinking to suppose that the 
Empire could be self-sufficient. This year he must surely 
have felt that this phrase had been somewhat ill-chosen, and 
many others, who may have accepted it at the time, must 
feel a certain compunction now. 

Of course, there will be severe practical limitations to our 
ideal of self-sufficiency, at least for some time to come ; and, 
anyway, economic self-help need never preclude the most 
intimate collaboration with friendly nations in other fields. 
But self-sufficiency—as an ideal—is well worth striving 
for, and is in no sense unsound or immoral or fallacious. If 
this is a fallacy, indeed, the flag was covering, to all appear- 
ance, a pretty formidable fallacy in 1940! Mr. Stanley 
informs us that “the Empire of Kipling and the Diamond 
Jubilee” is gone for ever; and no one would deny that 
important constitutional developments have occurred during 
the last half-century, especially in India. But Kipling’ s 
Empire was above all the sublimation of reality in a poet’s 
mind ; and if politicians, in their incurable earthiness, con- 
trive to destroy that sublimation, the workaday Empire of 
current theory—Mr. Stanley’s “ community of interest ”’— 
will not long survive. 


United Europe Working Its Passage 
HE next subject to be debated after the Commonwealth 
was, by a lucky or skilful chance, United Europe. Mr. 
Duncan Sandys, who opened the debate, called for as 
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much support for European Unity as was “ consistent with 
the full maintenance of the Unity of the British Empire.’’ 
Mr. Améry, senior, spoke in the debate, and Mr. Harold Mac- 
millan, winding up, re-emphasised the importance of United 
Europe as a buffer against Communism, but stressed that 
‘the British Empire must be the centre and pivot of the grand 
design,” and specifically excluded federation from the realm 
of practical—or desirable—politics. 

This was a significant orientation. The main criticisms 
of United Europe from the Conservative side have been, to 
date, that it has involved too many eggs being put into the 
European basket, and too few into the Imperial basket, and 
that it has necessitated, for propaganda purposes, a disquieting 
flirtation with federalism by “‘ people who should have known 
better.”’ This feeling of uneasiness was expressed in the 
debate by Mr. Bowditch, whose objections—considered 
logically—could without much difficulty be refuted, but whose 
spirit was commendable and not, seemingly, at all repugnant 
to his audience. 

Now that the Council of Europe is in being—thanks very 
largely to Mr. Churchill and his associates—the sinister 
trends to which we have been referring are being hastily 
reversed. Let us hope that no further advances will be 
made to the federalists, whose views are quite incompatible 
with the theory and practice of our Commonwealth. And let 
us hope that the latter will now receive a larger share of 
attention and devotion from those who have of late been so 
deeply—and in some cases so naively—concerned with 
exhuming the Europe of Charlemagne and the Crusades. 


The American Amendment 


must now take note of the amendment moved by 

Lord Hinchingbrooke and seconded by Mr. Michael 

Astor, the gist of which was that our commitments to 

the Empire and to Europe must not be permitted to under- 

mine our co-operation and partnership with the United 

States—the third of Mr. Churchill’s “circles”? and of Mr. 

Eden’s “ unities.”” The two sponsors of this amendment are 

—like Mr. Churchill himself—Anglo-Americans, and it was 

quite natural that they should wish to affirm their faith in 

Anglo-American unity and to obtain for it the blessing of 
the Conference. ‘ 

Nor was the Conference unwilling to endorse their senti- 
ments, in broad outline. But there was one remark in Lord 
Hinchingbrooke’s speech which, if put to the vote, would 
certainly not have been endorsed, and which it would, indeed, 
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be hard to reconcile with Mr. Petherick’s triumphant resolu- 
tion. This remark was that ‘“ the two horizons envisaged ” 
in the United Europe motion, (i.e., the Imperial and Euro- 
pean horizons), ‘‘ involved some measure of isolation by this 
country from its existing commercial ties (our italics), and 
also some strategic danger for ourselves.” 

If by “ existing commercial ties’ Lord Hinchingbrooke 
meant such entanglements as Article 9 of the Washington 
Loan Agreement, or the Havana and Geneva Charters—and 
it is hard to see what else he can have meant—we must insist 
that he was on a completely wrong line. To extricate our- 
selves from these pernicious ties would be a service to this 
country, to Europe, to the Empire, and eventually to the 
whole world. Nor need we fear that the progressive achieve- 
ment of economic independence by the Sterling Area will 
expose us to strategic danger. If our fraternal association 
with the United States did not transcend economics, we could 
hardly feel about it as deeply as we do. 


The Army of To-day 


HE debate on Defence was unfortunately crowded into 

the lunch hour, and it was marred by one speech demand- 

ing an end of National Service which showed little under- 
standing of either military considerations or national needs. 
Brigadier Head, in initiating the debate, had put the case for 
reorganisation extremely well; and it is unfortunate that no 
time was available for discussion of the theme. The Conference 
shared Brigadier Head’s doubts of the value we are getting for 
our present expenditure of man- and money-power.: The fact 
is that the present system is wasteful of both because it is not 
giving the nation what it requires. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery laid down six principles for the new National 
Army which he designed. Of these the most immediately 
important were three; namely, first, not to tamper with 
the high quality of the Regular Army ; second, to ensure the 
best possible Territorial Army ; and third, to provide a small 
efficient and properly equipped Regular force for any oversea 


emergency that might arise. No single one of these aims has’ 


been achieved. The high quality of the Regular Army 
cannot possibly be maintained so long as it is mainly employed 
in training National Servicemen who outnumber its Regular 
personnel and are lost to it when only semi-trained. Despite 
the efforts of all Parties, recruiting for the Territorial Army 
is hopelessly short of the strength required ; and there is no 
mobile Regular force available at need. 
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National Service Faultily Applied 


HE Army has even better reason than the other two 

Services to remember what financial stringency means ; 

and economy will now assuredly be forced upon it again. 
But efficiency need not be sacrificed to economy if the 
Montgomery plan can be revised betimes. The Army’s 
present strength is 406,000—as compared with 197,000 
before the war—and no one pretends that it is giving or 
getting adequate value for that strength in personnel or for 
the cost involved. It now includes over 200,000 National. 
Servicemen—nearly twice the number in the other two 
Services combined. Every National Serviceman costs some- 
thing under £300 for his first year and rather more than {£500 
by the time he passes to the Reserve. The nation simply 
cannot have what it must have, namely, a Regular Army 
of high quality, while dilution on this scale and at this high 
cost prevails. The Regular Army ought not to be less than 
about 200,000 strong (with our present commitments that figure 
is indeed a good deal to low), and it cannot be a true profes- 
sional force, maintaining the high standard of efficiency 
and mobility which its national and international obliga- 
tions demand, if it has also to carry the responsibility 
and the cost of training anything like its present intake of 
National Servicemen. The two tasks are incompatible. 


National Service Essential 


ATIONAL Service is indispensable on two grounds—first, 

that we cannot recruit the necessary strength without it ; 

second, that the principle is vital to British democracy 
in its present phase ; it fortifies the spirit of citizenship with 
an acknowledgment of duty to the country in return for all 
the country bestows. For this country to depart from it at 
a time of grave insecurity would, moreover, be a body-blow 
to our European allies, all of whom (as also the United 
States) enforce it in various forms. How then is its present 
application to be improved? The Services now take little more 
than half the class of about 300,000 which comes up for 
selection every year. Exemption is accorded on many grounds, 
which have undoubtedly spread a sense of unfairness through- 
out the land, and everything which can possibly be done to 
remove this should be done. Many authorities hold, accord- 
ingly, that National Service should be abandoned for the 
Regular Army and applied only to the creation of a large 
Territorial Reserve, the period being greatly shortened and 
no exemptions (except for ill health) allowed. 
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The Regular Army We Need 


HIS would be the ideal system ; but the emergency in 

which we find ourselves may not allow of it. The transi- 

tion would take much time, and the Regular Army 
might not be able to maintain an adequate standard of 
efficiency meanwhile. The immediate need is not for 
large reserves, since the war has left us a very large body 
of highly trained men, who will constitute a safeguard in 
that respect for many years to come. What is immediately 
imperative is that the Regular Army should be of the highest 
possible quality, with absolutely modern equipment and the 
thorough training in units and by formations which is neces- 
sary to make it an effective, skilful and highly mobile force, 
ready for use wherever and whenever required. That is the 
great tradition of the Old Contemptibles, for whose record 
in I914—15 and 1940 the nation has every reason to be proud, 
and thankful. To maintain a system of National Service 
which relegates that tradition to limbo, and equally to insti- 
tute any changes which would make it impossible of attain- 
ment with the shortest possible delay, would be lunacy at 
the present moment. 

Mr. Churchill declared with emphasis at the annual 
Alamein reunion that National Service must be retained. The 
Government has therefore no ground for fearing factious 
criticism of the principle in any plans for reorganisation which 
it may produce. The Services themselves are understood to 
have submitted their individual proposals, and action on the 
subject should not be further delayed... 


The Royal Air Force 


OR the present dilution,¢while bad enough for the Army, 

is even worse for the Royal Air Force. That splendid 

Service, our most important asset from the standpoint 
of our European allies, can never regain the all-round effi- 
ciency for which it became universally renowned in the war 
until the great majority of its personnel, airmen and grounds- 
men alike, are Regulars. The present dilution gives it 91,000 
National Servicemen to 114,000 Regulars. This will never 
do. Semi-training is useless on the ground and worse than 
useless for those who take the air ; there must be impeccable 
groundwork to make the best of our pilots and their intensely 
complex machines. What the Service needs is a high pro- 
portion of short-service men, particularly among its craftsmen, 
and—as Lord Trenchard has long and vainly urged— 
assured civil employment for all short-service men when their 
service is done. National Service would not meet the need 
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even if extended to two years; but it can probably be used 
in such a way as to provide a strong Royal Air Force Regiment 
for guard and other duties for which highly-trained men are 
not required. For an adequate reserve of pilots, on the 
other hand, the Service must look to the auxiliary air forma- 
tions, which should be generously fostered and enlarged. 


Growing More Food 


HE annual motion on Agriculture tends to evoke less 
enthusiasm than it clearly deserves. Hence there is a 
noticeable tendency for the agriculturists defiantly to 
advertise their presence, and it must be confessed that their 
speeches have sometimes been a little wearisome to the 
average listener. But this year, the discussion on the agri- 
cultural resolution was one of the best hours of the Confer- 


ence. The resolution itself, demanding that agricultural 


requirements should be placed in the forefront of the electoral 
programme, was most competently moved by two representa- 
tives from South-West Norfolk—a vital area, from the elec- 
toral point of view. Mr. William Deedes, in what was possibly 
the best five-minute speech delivered at the Conference, 
drew attention to the needs of the horticultural industry, 
and demanded the amalgamation of the Ministries of Food 
and Agriculture. Mr. Christopher Soames insisted on the 
importance of growing more food at home; and the dis- 
cussion was wound up by Sir Thomas Dugdale, who began 
his speech with an assurance that the British producer would 
receive the first place in the home market, and the Empire 
producer the second. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech reiterated these assurances so 
specifically—he also promised fair treatment to the horti- 
culturists—that countrymen need no longer feel that their 
claims have been relegated to an inferior place. The policy 
of the Conservative Party forms a coherent whole: its com- 
ponent parts cannot be considered in isolation from one 
nt That was one of the clearest lessons of the Con- 
erence. 


Smithers v. Hogg 


N Friday morning the conference turned to a considera- 
(ies of The Right Road for Britain. Sir Waldron Smithers, 

moving the reference back of the policy statement, 
argued his case with unwonted moderation. A Conservative 
Professor of Economics, he said, had assured him that the 
pledges in The Right Road for Britain were not consistent 
with the reductions in expenditure which were essential for 
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national recovery. Conservatives should forswear the 
materialistic Utopias dear to their opponents. It is customary 
for Sir Waldron’s speeches to be punctuated with jeers, but 
on this occasion his critics were silent, and the volume of 
applause considerable. A good supporting speech might 
have secured several hundred votes for the amendment, but 
Mr. Challen made the mistake of going into too much detail 
and soon lost his audience. 

Mr. Hogg was hardly at his best—he had not indeed 
expected to be called so soon. But he was able to point out 
that the pledges given in The Right Road were to be balanced 
by retrenchment elsewhere. This seemed to satisfy the 
assembly, and on a vote being taken, the Chairman put Sir 
Waldron’s supporters at no more than fifty. 


A Necessary Evil 


HE Conference accepted the Policy Statement, so far as 

we could judge, not with any sign of jubilation, but 

rather as a necessary evil. It was occasionally alluded 
to by speakers, as they might have spoken of a reputedly 
clever person who had come to live in their neighbourhood, 
whose general appearance and manners were a little for- 
bidding, but whose antecedents compelled respect. 

Nor is Mr. R. A. Butler the man to raise tepid spirits to a 
higher temperature. He spoke in the manner of a headmaster 
addressing an assembly of pupils and prefects on the facts of 
life. The authors of policy had, he said, ‘‘ accepted economic 
facts where they were unanswerable and irrevocable.”” What 
did he mean by this? If that we must accept grave economic 
difficulties resulting from our sacrifice of foreign investments 
during the war and from our peculiar position in the world, 
we would not dispute the remark. But if that we must accept 
the complete nationalisation of certain industries—coal, for 
instance—we indignantly reject the suggestion ; and we are 
confident that the Party and the country will in due course 
reject it too. The appeasement of aggressive social and 
economic theorists is just as fatal as the appeasement of 
aggressive dictators—a parallel which several of our leaders, 
including Mr. Butler, would do well to ponder. 


Miss Asquith and Mr. Bulbrook 


between the Smithers incident and the summing-up—by 
Miss Jean Asquith and Mr. R. Bulbrook. The former 
asserted that ‘‘ never before had British youth been so bored 
and frustrated,’”’ and added that “‘ the youth of her generation 


Be: some vigour had been injected into the debate— 
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had had no chance of working for their country in freedom.” 
The latter delivered, with simple but not (we suspect) uncalcu- 
lated forthrightness, a devastating attack on the nationalised ~ 
gas industry ; and this included a good-natured but pointed 
reflection upon the Policy Statement. It was all very well to 
speak of a nationalised industry being “ overhauled’ when 
we got back to power: but what was the use of overhauling 
a motor-car which had no petrol in it ? 

' Mr. Bulbrook took his stand firmly on private enterprise 
and the liberty of the subject. Nor can our opponents write 
him off as a representative of big business. Of course, even 
if he were a big business man, his arguments would be no less 
logically valid: but in fact he described himself as ‘a gas- 
worker from the Old Kent Road.’’ In the Conservative 
Party of to-day such a man is no longer the rara avis he may 
once have been. Before long, indeed, our Party will be 
recognised as the true Party of all upstanding workers with 
hand and brain, while the Socialist Party will have become 
the last refuge of State monopolists, inspectors, controllers 
and parasites. 


A Booby-trap to Beware of 


E must not be thought to be criticising Miss pny 
or anyone else in particular, when we call attention 
to a booby-trap into which we are all of us apt to fall, 
at different times and for different reasons. This may be 
labelled, for the sake of convenience, the ‘ Youth will con- 
quer’’ booby-trap. Elderly politicians are inclined to be 
nervous of seeming to have established a gerontocracy, and 
of thus incurring the hostility of their juniors : while the latter 
may be a prey to the easy doctrine that youth has conferred 
upon them a political je ne sais quot, a mysterious intuition, 
which amply atones for any lack of knowledge and experience. 
In fact, surely, age is very largely irrelevant when political 
ideas are to be considered. Some speakers at the Conference 
prefaced their remarks by boldly announcing, say, that they 
were twenty-five years old (or, more discreetly, the mere fact 
that they were young), as if this were an additional argument 
in favour of whatever they had to say. There is perhaps a 
danger that the Young Conservative Movement—admirable 
as it is in so many ways—may encourage this attitude, which 
is frankly absurd. ‘‘ Youth” and ‘“ Age” are, after all, 
only abstractions—and rather woolly abstractions at that. 
Political opinions must be valued (or not valued) on their own 
intrinsic merits,.and not in relation to how long or how short 
a time the people who hold them have been alive. 
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Four Incidents Worth Noting 


E will now refer—briefly, because space is limited— 
to four incidents which it would, we think, be a pity 


to ignore. 

The first was the vote to repeal, rather than amend, the 
the Town and Country Planning Act when we get back to 
power. The True Blue spirit was never far below the surface 
at the Conference, and this was a striking example of that 
spirit in action. Mr. W. S. Morrison gave no clear guidance 
to the delegates, who, being thus free to express their feelings, 
did so by voting against this iniquitous Act root and branch. 
The gesture may be open to detailed and reasoned criticism, 
but the spirit was a joy to witness. 

More, we believe, will be heard of the suggestion (made, 
faute de mieux, on Mr. R. Carr’s Local Government resolution), 
that Scotland and Wales should, like Northern Ireland, be 
enabled to elect their own Parliaments for domestic purposes, 
while remaining part of the United Kingdom. This idea was 
put forward by Mr. John Grigg in an ill-prepared and ill- 
delivered speech, which, moreover, suffered from being made 
at the lunch hour. But a protest was registered against 
the centralist assumptions which underlie even Conservative 
thinking on this subject, and the view was expressed that 
any devolution which may be proposed for Scotland and 
Wales will be worthless, unless it takes a democratic form. 

After lunch on Friday, delegates were stimulated by the 
oratory of Mr. Henry Strauss and Mr. John Boyd-Carpenter, 
who were attacking the Socialist proposal to perpetuate the 
Supplies and Services Act. The theme was worthy of the 
men, and the audience responded wholeheartedly. 

Soon afterwards, it responded in the same way to Sir 
Edward Boyle, who was moving a resolution of his own on 
Party political broadcasts. Sir Edward is as modest as he is 
able and sincere, and the prolonged applause which followed 
his speech was well deserved. He argued, inter alta, that 
our broadcasting team at the next Election should not be 
drawn exclusively from the Front Bench, or from the male 
sex; that speakers should not attempt to cover the whole 
panorama of politics in one broadcast ; and that red herrings 
(e.g., Laski) should, if possible, be avoided. 


Lord Woolton 


ORD WOOLTON wound up the Conference with his 
usual good-natured mastery. His speech was very accept- 
able to the delegates. He believed that history was in 
the making: Trade Unionists were ‘‘ determined to free 
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themselves from the shackles of the Socialist Party.” As for 
the social services, the greatest threat to these came from 
Socialist. extravagance. Lord Woolton quoted, to great 
effect, ‘‘ some words spoken by a famous statesman who was 
indeed a champion of the people—Abraham Lincoln.”’ We 
reproduce the quotation in full :— 


“You cannot bring about prosperity by discouraging thrift. 
You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the strong. You 
cannot help the wage earner by pulling down the wage payer. You 
cannot further the brotherhood of man by encouraging class hatred. 
You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. You cannot 
establish sound security on borrowed money. You cannot keep 
out of trouble by spending more than you earn. You cannot build 
character and courage by taking away men’s initiative and inde- 
pendence. You cannot help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for themselves.” 


“Every action of the Socialist Party,’’ Lord Woolton 
added, ‘‘ has been the negation of this great man’s wisdom. 
If there is a political leader of this generation who would 
embrace those tried principles, it is Mr. Winston Churchill.” 


The Mass Meeting: Mr Churchill 


ATER the same evening an immense crowd of about 
ten thousand mustered in the Empress Hall to see and 
ear the Leader of the Party. When he entered, every- 
body rose with a volcanic rumble which instantly gave way 
to round upon round of heartfelt, but in no sense hysterical, 
cheering. And when the speech began, in accents so movingly 
familiar, a silence more impressive than any applause de- 
scended upon the listeners, and this (but for the acknowledge- 
ment of certain outstanding points) persisted until the end. 
Needless to say, this was due, not to any dearth of en- 
thusiasm, but rather to an abundance of it too great to be 
easily voiced. Mr. Churchill is listened to, not as a mighty 
tribune, but as a major prophet. His words have a quality 
to which the words of public men have seldom attained : 
they represent deep thought on his part and demand the 
closest attention of his audience. 


Measured Words on Nationalisation 


R. CHURCHILL was at pains to vindicate his Wolver- 
Mitanetn statement, that nationalisation had been 
proven a failure and that every major industry which 
the Socialists had plunged into public ownership had ‘‘ passed 
from the profit-earning or self-supporting side of our national 
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balance-sheet to the loss-making, debit side.’ Certain 
Government speakers (including the Prime Minister) had 
challenged this statement and had pointed to paper profits 
in certain industries. But Mr. Churchill was able to retort, 
with overwhelming force, that no reckoning which failed to 
take account of increased charges to the consumer could 
possibly be accepted as fair and valid. The Coal Board, for 
instance, were boasting that they had made a profit of nearly 
£2 millions last year: but since the nationalisation of coal 
the price had gone up by 6s. 6d. a ton. On an annual output 
of 200 million tons this had meant an extra cost to the con- 
sumer of nearly {100 millions, which made the complacency 
of the Coal Board—and of the Government—-quite unjusti- 
fiable. The other major nationalised industries, moreover, 
- could not be made to eee profitable by any kind of statis- 
tical casuistry. 
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* A Cruel Charge ” - 


UITE rightly, Mr. Churchill refuted at some length the 
charge that Conservatives want mass unemploy- 
ment. There was a certain irony in the situation. 
Twenty years ago, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
unequivocally declared: “It is the orthodox Treasury 
dogma steadfastly held that, whatever might be the 


political and social advantages, very little additional: 


employment and no permanent additional employment can, 
in fact, and as a general rule, be created by State borrowing 
and State expenditure.’”’ But Mr. Churchill was now quoting, 
with equal approval, the opening words of the 1944 White 
Paper on Employment Policy—the work of an all-party 
Committee presided over by Lord Woolton: ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment accept as one of their primary aims and responsibilities 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of employment 
after the war.”’ “‘ Treasury dogma ”’ has certainly undergone 
a reformation during the past two decades! Mr. Churchill 
expressed the hope that these opening words of the 1944 
White Paper “ will be placarded throughout the length and 
breadth of the country,” together with the names of those 
Ministers—of all three Parties—who approved them. With 
this hope we heartily concur. 


1944 and 1949 


UT Mr. Churchill went on to imply that the policies 
outlined (rather sketchily) in the White Paper of 1944 
are applicable to-day. Here we must part company with 
him. The ideal of the White Paper—a high and stable level 
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of employment—is unexceptionable: but the policies out- 
lined in 1944 are simply not relevant to the situation in which 
we find ourselves. Mr. Churchill commended the White 
Paper for its foresight in declaring that general unemployment 
would be no problem in the years immediately following the 
war. Really, this is praise earned a little too easily! There 
is a reverse side to the medal. The 1944 White Paper was 
fashionably, and fatuously, optimistic about our international 
trade position. We were told that : “‘ The immediate difficulties 
for our external trade will be serious. . . . We shall, therefore, 
be compelled during this period to regulate imports and to 
manage our exchange resources with great care. On the 
other hand .. . under favourable external conditions (our 
italics), it may not be very long before production becomes 
adequaté to meet the various calls upon it.” 

As we now know, external conditions did not prove favour- 
able, nor were they improved by the policies of Dalton and 
Cripps. Asa result, the remedies for threatened unemployment, 
proposed in the White Paper, would prove disastrous to-day. 
We cannot afford to ward off a slump by increased public 
investment, and still less by stimulation of the community’s 
expenditure on consumption. Such measures would immedi- 
ately precipitate yet another foreign exchange crisis, and 
endanger still further that supply of essential imports on 
which a high and stable rate of employment depends. This 
grim truth was clearly stated by Mr. David Eccles in the 
House of Commons as long ago as last April. (It has since 
received surprisingly whole-hearted endorsement in the New 
Statesman.) Mr. Churchill is behind the times when he asserts 
that “‘ the employment policy of a Conservative Government 
[will be] exactly the same policy as we put forward to the 
nation in 1944.” 


The Best Defence is Attack 


R. CHURCHILL’S remarks on unemployment were, in 

truth, insufficiently aggressive. He quoted Mr. Mor- 

rison’s statement that but for American aid ‘‘ we should 
be faced with a million or two people on the dole,” but he 
failed to drive this point home with sufficient force. Conserva- 
tives should, we consider, advance to the counter-attack, 
whenever the issue of unemployment is:mentioned. They 
should lose no opportunities of pointing out that the present 
balance of payments crisis constitutes a permanent threat to 
a high level of employment: and that, until the present 
Government have taken decisive steps to meet this threat— 
by reducing expenditure and taxation—it is sheer dishonesty 
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for Socialist Ministers to boast that they have “‘ achieved 
full employment ” by their own efforts. 


Looking Ahead 


URTHERMORE, it is high time that the phrase “‘ full em- 

ployment ’’ was removed from our political vocabulary. 

As Sir Herbert Williams once characteristically remarked 
in the last Parliament, the phrase is ‘‘ pure unadulterated non- 
sense.’ What is the lowest level of unemployment that we 
can hope to achieve over a term of years? No doubt the 
inter-war average of 14 per cent.was far too high, but the present 
level of between one and two per cent. is too low. No one 
wants the return of heavy structural unemployment, nor of 
heavy cyclical fluctuations. But a “ high and stable level of 
employment ”’ should mean, in practice, small fluctuations 
round an average figure of about one million unemployed— 
between 4 and 5 per cent. of the employable population. 

Few would dispute that the rate of temporary unemploy- 
ment must rise, to-day, while a part of the labour force 
switches over from production for the home market to 
production for export. The only alternative to such un- 
employment is direction of labour, a policy which the Con- 
servative Party has rightly disavowed. But even when we 
have achieved a greater degree of stability in our foreign 
trade, a lower figure than 4 or 5 per cent. cannot be obtained 
without continuous inflationary pressure, and continuous 
overstraining of our national economy. Most economists 
know this to be true: they should have the courage of their 
convictions, and speak their minds to the general public. 


A Brief Peroration 


did not leave Mr. Churchill more time to speak of foreign, 

and more especially of Imperial, matters. These were 
relegated to a brief and almost perfunctory peroration. 

He rejoiced that this conference had shown its realisation 
that United Europe was complementary, not contradictory, 
to a United Empire and to the most intimate Anglo-American 
relations. But nothing was said of the Sterling Area, which 
is the key to our own and to world recovery. The main 
crisis in which we are involved—the sterling crisis—can only 
be met and overcome by the Commonwealth as a whole. Of 
course, there is also a grave domestic crisis precipitated by 
Socialism ; and this must be overcome by our own efforts in 
this country—first of all by voting the Socialists out of power. 
But the sterling crisis surpasses all else in importance, and 


|: was a pity that his exhaustive survey of home affairs 
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even the return of sound government in this country would 
not, in itself, be sufficient for salvation. 

Mr. Churchill has certain antique prejudices on the subject 
of Empire economic co-operation, which we must pray that 
he will soon discard. No man is better placed than he to 
give a lead to the Commonwealth at this “ hard and chal- 
lenging ’’ moment. We cannot believe that the Free Trade 
tyro of 1906 will inhibit the world statesman of 1950. 


Flashback to Llandudno 


T was significant that, whereas last year Mr. Churchill 

devoted the greater part of his speech to the international 

situation, this year he was concerned more or less ex- 
clusively with domestic policy. Last year, it was the Berlin 
blockade which was uppermost in the minds of the delegates : 
this year it was an impending Election. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to recall the words which Mr. Churchill used a 
year ago: “‘ We ought to bring matters to a head, and make 
a final settlement. The Western Nations will be far more 
likely to reach a lasting settlement, without bloodshed, if 
they formulate their just demands while they have the atomic 
power, and before the Russian Communists have got it too.” 
To-day, we know that the Russians possess the secret, and a 
“final settlement ”’ seems further away than ever. What is 
worse is that the Western nations, for all their professions of 
unity, have not agreed on the means whereby a final settle- 
ment could ultimately be obtained. False prophets would 
still have us pursue the will-o’-the-wisp of supra-nationalism 
and world government, or at least a merger of sovereignty 
by the nations of Western Europe. Those inspired by such a 
faith deceive themselves and many others as well. In the 
last analysis, every settlement is the result of negotiation. 
There will be no prospect of a final settlement until means 
have been devised whereby the great nations can once again 
negotiate in privacy and seclusion. 


Russia’s Progress with the Bomb 


EANWHILE it is important to weigh the significance 
of the atomic explosion in Russia, so far as limited 
sources of intelligence permit. Assuming—as the 
West must now unquestionably do—that the Kremlin has 
made an atomic bomb and also detonated it, the further 
questions of supply and delivery must be faced. As to supply, 
the best informed believe that manufacture and stock-piling 
must be slow, because the essential raw materials available 
behind the Iron Curtain are of low grade and scarce. Slave 
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labour is being used inhumanly in the available mines, but 
nothing comparable to the output of the mines in Canada and 
the Belgian Congo is—as yet—being produced. The problem 
of delivery is also serious. The Soviet Union is known to have 
about 300 heavy bombers capable of the task. These are 
based on an American model designed during the war and 
probably improved: but both in number and performance 
that is an inadequate force. Delivery by rocket is still 
unsolved. A fair conclusion is that for the time being Russia’s 
possession of the bomb is of propaganda rather than military 
value, useful for the cold war but less useful in a hot one. 
Let us remember, however, that in these matters despotisms 
move fast. 


We Must Regain Our Place in the World 


ND- what has our British democracy to offer in these 
portentous times? Mr. Attlee introduced himself as 
the Prime Minister when he spoke on the wireless about 
the Government economies. “‘ I am speaking to you to-night 
as Prime Minister,’’ he felt it necessary to say. Certainly there 
has been nothing in his bearing or in his utterances during the 
past four years tosuggest that he was the leader of a great nation, 
And the broadcast, which he opened with the pathetic words we 
have quoted, was like a bosun’s whistle piping miserably 
against a mighty orchestra of wind and wave and rain. 
Great Britain has temporarily lost her placein the Common- 


wealth and in the world. The quality of leadership is, for the. 


moment, in abeyance. This is not due to any serious de- 
moralisation in the country at large, although Socialism is the 
subtlest moral infection to which our people have ever been 
exposed. It is due above all to the faults of the Socialist 
bosses who became our rulers by means of a gigantic confidence 
trick in 1945, and who will retain their power until next 
year by grace of the Constitution. 

But we are determined that this band of small-minded 
bigots shall soon be relieved of any obligation they may now 
feel to masquerade as leaders ; and that, with the return of 
sound government at home, Great Britain may once again 
be able to offer guidance and inspiration to all those kindred 
and allied nations which have in the past looked to her for 
leadership, and not in vain. 
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CONFUSION 
IN THE COMINFORM 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


T is doubtless an excellent trait in the British never to 
know when they are beaten ; but this sort of thing can be 
carried too far, and to be blind to the beatings of others has 
nothing to be said for it. The Russians have been beaten by 
Tito, but too many are afraid to see it and daily look for news 
of assassinations, insurrections, frontier incidents, and even 
war. But even if Tito were to die to-morrow, nothing could 
we away that victory or undo the prodigious effects of that 
efeat. 

The apparent confusion of events in Eastern Europe seems 
to paralyse attempts at rational interpretation. But the real 
hub of the confusion lies in the Communist Parties themselves. 
In regarding the dark and murky picture from a distance we 
etroneously assume that it is an effect of deliberate and 
calculated contriving. We think we are confused by Russia 
when we are really confusing ourselves. For what we see is 
not a smoke-screen but a conflagration. The Cominform is on 
fire. It is a commentary on the loyalty and abjectness of our 
faith in the supreme statesmanship of Stalin that, even with 
the sight of a disintegrating Cominform, a collapsing empire, 
immediately beneath our eyes, we refuse to look at it. If 
Stalin and his unlikeable friends were a tenth as able as they 
are usually made out to be, then we should really have no 
business to be struggling against them : such paragons should 
be begged to rule the world. 

They are not paragons. They are opportunist statesmen 
of great ability. and total unscrupulousness manceuvring for 
advantage in a conscienceless sort of way, improvising from 
day to day and year to year within a general revolutionary 
conception which has about as much relevance to our daily 
lives as a belief in Judgment Day. They are now manceuvr- 
ing backwards. It is not only that on this assumption 
confusion becomes clear ; it is also that on any other assump- 
tion confusion will not come clear. In other words, the 
confusion arises in our eyes (but not in the eyes of the Com- 
munists, who are themselves most variously confused) only’ 
because of a fixed idea, an idea in strident conflict with all 
known laws of nature, that everything that happens on the 
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other side of the Curtain must be to Russia’s advantage. A 
view based on a fallacy of this order is bound, to say the least, 
to be confused. And, in fact, if things are really going 
Russia’s way, then her actions, and the actions of the Comin- 
form Governments, are not only incomprehensible but also 
lunatic—itself a contradiction. If, on the other hand, things 
are not going Russia’s way, then many things become plain. 

The evidence that at the time of Yalta the Politburo had 
planned the Sovietisation of Eastern Europe either in detail 
or in outline does not exist. The evidence that the attempted 
Sovietisation which followed was an improvised and almost 
incredibly successful stampede is abundant. We have only to 
consider the history of the Polish tragedy to see that when 
Stalin started being tough about the Curzon Line he had no 
cut and dried plan for a Communist Government over all 
Poland : his very insistence on that partitioning was at odds 
with his later policy. It is also quite plain that up to the last 
days of the war Stalin had no settled policy for the future of 
Yugoslavia ; and it took him longer than Mr. Churchill to 
make up his mind whether to support Tito or Mikhailovitch. 
Further, in return for a free hand in Rumania and Bulgaria, 
the Russians were quite reconciled to Britain and America 
having a free hand in Greece. At some stage, not exactly 
identifiable, he, or Molotov, or Zhdanov, decided that a 
classical situation for the spreading of Communist revolution 
over a wide area did in fact exist ; further, that this provided 
Russia with a heaven-sent chance of fulfilling ancient imperial 
ambitions and securing the Danube basin and an outlet to the 
Mediterranean. At a later stage, best marked by the Krem- 
lin’s declaration of war on the Marshall Plan and the sub- 
sequent formation of the Cominform, the imperial-minded 
element in the Politburo, with or without Stalin’s unqualified 
approval—probably without, since caution is a major charac- 
teristic of the Soviet leader up to and until he has decided 
that he has committed himself too far to go back: then 
recklessness supervenes—at this later stage it was decided to 
knit together the new ideological empire into a Sovietised and 
interdependent bloc which should extend through Yugo- 
slavia to Greece and the sea. To-day we assist at the 
temporary reversal of that dream. Temporary, especially in 
Russia, may mean a long time. 

For the sake of argument we may say the new develop- 
ments spring from Tito. They include the latest arrests in 
Prague, the setting up of the East German Government, the 
trial of Mr. Rajk, and a number of other manifestations of 
Communist mutability, imminent or already existing. This 
is not to say that without Tito these things, or things like 
them, would never have taken place. Some would have; 
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others would have not. It is simply to say that because of 
Tito they have taken place in their present order and at their 
present tempo. The Cominform has been shaken to the core 
by Tito’s stand and Stalin’s acquiescence in it. Tito, remember, 
has been standing now for over eighteen months, and in the 
full blast of the Kremlin’s displeasure : nothing short of his 
utter obliteration by a formal war conducted by Russian 
troops can undo the effect of that stand ; and all the evidence 
about the internal state of Russia declares quite firmly that 
the Kremlin cannot safely indulge in war. The Cominform is 
reacting in confusion. 

There are two possible motives behind the present series 
of events (events which include the Hungarian and Czech 
purges on the one hand and the setting up of the new German 
Government and the abandonment of the Austrian Communists 
on the other)—to say nothing of Soviet manceuvres at Lake 
Success and elsewhere. One is that Russia is getting out of 
Europe and has warned the died-in-the-wool Muscovite Commu- 
nists in the People’s Democracies to consolidate their positions 
while they can. The other is that, in view of Stalin’s surrender 
to Tito (and a surrender is no less real to the accompaniment of 
threats and invective than to the accompaniment of slow music), 
the Muscovite Communists have on their own initiative decided 
that, since Stalin is quite evidently unreliable, they had better 
consolidate their own positions for themselves. These two 
motives may very well coexist. Certainly the setting up of 
the new German Government can only presuppose the 
evacuation of Eastern Germany and the consequent with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Eastern Europe. Certainly the 
quite shameless abandonment of Austrian Communism sug- 
gests the imminent conclusion of an Austrian Treaty and the 
consequent withdrawal of Soviet troops from the Danube 
States. Certainly before either of these things happen Moscow 
would like to see its most trusted henchmen unassailably 
installed in the little kremlins of the satellites: Certainly, too, 
the withdrawal of Soviet power in the form of troops would 
be an immense stimulus to resistance movements of every 
kind and a sign of hope for the cowed ; so that the obvious 
thing to do by way of covering such a withdrawal is to strike 
hard and cruelly and to kill such hope and resistance in advance 
by a demonstration of terror. But, equally certainly, no 
Cominform leader can view the abandonment of Yugoslavia 
without calling to mind the most vivid recollections of previous 
betrayals—such as the betrayal of the German Communists 
in the ’thirties and the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. And this 
leads to a very complicated situation in which those most 
faithful to Moscow and most blind in obedience to its orders 
must find themselves infected with an uneasy distrust— 
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at the precise moment when they are striking at those of their 
fellows who became distrustful sooner. 

The situation in Czecho-slovakia is of very special interest, 
For the moment it is clear that, over and above the 
attack on the bourgeoisie, which also serves the utilitarian 
purpose of providing new drafts for the uranium mines, an 
internecine battle is developing within the Party on the 
familiar Muscovite versus Nationalist lines. In Yugoslavia 
the Nationalists won ; in Hungary the Muscovites, at least 
for the moment. But in Czecho-slovakia the opponents are 
more evenly matched, and it may prove very difficult indeed 
for Messrs. Slansky and Geminder, the Party Secretaries, 
assisted by the equivocal Mr. Fierlinger, to dispose of the 
national Communists, who are reputed to include the Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Krementis, the Minister for Internal Affairs, 
Dr. Nosek (who seems, however, to have no real control of 
the Security Police), the Minister of Education, Professor 
Nejele, and the President, Dr. Gottwald. If these men, and 
others, stand together, they should prove a tougher proposition 
than Comrade Rajk in Hungary. 

No attempt can be made here to analyse in detail a 
situation. in which so many details are obscure. It is enough 
to insist that at least the broad outline of a situation un- 
favourable to the Kremlin and favourable to ourselves is at 
last becoming clear. In Czecho-slovakia, at least, that 
situation is bound to be profoundly influenced by the 
disastrous economic deterioration. It is hard to see what 
Russia can hope to get out of her new empire in its present 
damaged form. She will obviously keep Rumania for her oil; 
but the Kremlin is not noted for its philanthropy. Hungary 
and Poland produce little for its needs. Czecho-slovakia can 
only produce if fed with raw materials which Russia evident 
cannot spare. The strategic goals, the achievement of whi 
might have been well worth paying for in terms of an economic 
burden, have been scotched by Yugoslavia and Greece. Some 
sort of a withdrawal has for long seemed the obvious and 
inevitable course. When the obvious and inevitable begins 
to take place, there is really no excuse for refusing to believe 
init. Indeed, instead of wasting time and energy in canvassing 
the Russian menace to Europe, we should be trying to devise 
ways and means of accelerating a defeat which is already in 
train and of saving Eastern Europe from a chaos which, it 
takes little imagination to see, could well be more terrible 
in its local consequences than the Communist terror at its 
worst, and which, in the end, could lead to a resurgence of 
Communist power more unassailable than anything so far 
conceived. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN FRANCE 
By ANDRE STIBIO 


S readers of these articles may recall, I predicted some 

little time ago * that the resumption of political activity 

after the recess would not be smooth. Events have 
confirmed that prophecy. Monsieur Queuille has found himself 
obliged to announce the resignation of his Cabinet, which has 
beaten all previous records by completing over twelve months’ 
tenure of power. He has gone, moreover, without presenting 
himself again to the National Assembly. In effect, he has 
thought it wiser, both for his personal credit and for the 
preservation of the majority which supported him, to avoid 
all further confrontation of Parliament with the retiring 
Ministerial team. 

That was not, at the outset, what the President, Monsieur 
Vincent Auriol, desired. Because of the disagreement of 
President and Prime Minister on the question of procedure— 
a curious and even perverse episode—a week was wasted in 
useless hesitation and incertitude. The President, remember- 
ing the embarrassment caused him by Mr. André Marie’s 
resignation last year, would have preferred that this time 
everyone concerned should face his responsibility in a public 
debate. He maintained that such was the proper constitu- 
tional course. But it is impossible to keep in office a Prime 
Minister who has made up his mind to retire. Monsieur 
Vincent Auriol therefore “‘ resigned himself ’’—that was his 
own phrase—to Monsieur Queuille’s departure. He had no 
other choice. And how indeed could Monsieur Queuille have 
sustained the fiction of continuing to conduct the processes 
of Government until the two Chambers resumed when his 
Liberal and Socialist colleagues had failed to find any common 
ground upon the issues which divided them? Resignation 
was the only way out. 

What, then, are the causes, primary or even secondary— 
what also are the hidden motives—which have brought this 
crisis upon France? They present a coil not easy to unwind. 
For several months the Queuille Government has struggled 
with increasing pain to reconcile the political aims and 
economic doctrines of its Radicals, Moderates and Socialists. 
The Popular Republicans constituted the only mean term 
between the Right and the Left of the Cabinet, although, in 
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economic policy, they remained closer to the Socialists than 
to the Moderates. Monsieur Queuille had therefore the 
exhausting task of striving to conduct a team of horses all 
pulling in different directions. He has a conciliatory mind; 
and he is, moreover, a man of the Left, who did not wish to be 
at odds with his Socialist wing. How, then, prevent the coach 
from overturning ? How avoid the public manifestation of 
discord between his Ministers? There was only one way— 
to take refuge in inertia. 

It thus became inevitable that vital decisions should 
remain permanently in suspense. His warmest friends— 
Monsieur René Pléven, for instance—have found themselves 
compelled to denounce this perilous inactivity. Monsieur 
Queuille could indeed reply that the results of his year in 
office had not been entirely negative. Public order had been 
maintained at the time of the miners’ strike last autumn’ 
a really substantial effort had been made for monetary stability 
and the attainment of a budgetary balance ; there had been 
a progressive relaxation of the controls with which an incor- 
rigible passion for direction by the State had burdened the 
economic life of the country ; and some measure of reform 
had. at least been initiated in the nationalised undertakings 
which were threatened with bankruptcy. On all these ques- 
tions, Monsieur Queuille, gallantly seconded by Monsieur 
Petsche, his Minister of Finance, had succeeded in making 
the common-sense of an old-fashioned Radical-Socialist 
prevail. His personal cordiality did the rest. But all this 
fell short of what was required. 

Monsieur Queuille, alas, stepped with increasing timidity 
upon the road he was expected to tread, pointed though it | 
was by the constant doctrine of his own Party and by the 
unambiguous verdict of the country when last consulted at 
the polls. Even his Socialist Minister of the Interior, Monsieur 
Moch, had admitted that those elections showed a movement 
to the Right, and Monsieur Paul Reynaud had underlined 
that admission more than once. A majority of Frenchmen, 
it was clear, wished to free themselves from the domination 
of Parties incapable of accord and from the faddish economic 
measures to which the Socialists remained attached. It was 
therefore in that direction, strongly indicated by the prevalent 
public mood, that Monsieur Queuille should have shaped his 
course. He was counted upon for retrenchment on a really 
far-reaching scale, for reform of the main branches of admini- 
stration, for a bold re-casting of the nationalisation which had 
taken place, and—on a still higher plane—for a clearer and 
firmer foreign policy, supported by less uncertain handling of 
the country’s problems of Defence. All these hopes he 
disappointed. Why ? 
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The reason was the same in every case; namely, that 
Socialist pressure within his Ministry demanded the opposite 
course. Socialist influence had been evident enough when, 
just before the Parliamentary recess, Monsieur Daniel Mayer, 
the Socialist Minister of Labour, conferred substantial increases 
upon the members of the Organisation for Social Security— 
an institution whose unpopularity is general and pronounced. 
In the debate which followed the Ministerial majority had 
fallen to three votes ; the Government was all but driven out. 
The Independents had threatened to break with it, and a 
gesture from Monsieur Paul Reynaud would have clinched its 
fate. In that emergency Monsieur Queuille stood firmly by 
his Minister of Labour. But the same Minister, Monsieur 
Daniel Mayer, has now taken violent issue with him on the 
question of wages ; and this time Monsieur Queuille, preferring 
resignation, to surrender, has declined to carry on. 

No one with ordinary insight should be surprised. The 
Queuille Government has been impotent for many weeks past. 
In that state of paralysis, it settled nothing and resigned itself 
to drift. Despite the optimism sustained by Monsieur 
Queuille’s too complacent friends, the storm signals have 
long been obvious to all dispassionate observers. On two 
subjects in particular crisis was inevitable. In the field of 
prices, the fall in value of agriculture produce at the end of 
last winter had not been attended by any reductions in retail 
prices. Official and semi-official reassurances deliberately 
optimistic in tone had indeed not prevented prices from rising 
bit by bit, especially in the larger towns. There are, of course, 
many countries more straitened and short-rationed than 
France, tourists in which have observed with astonishment 
an almost privileged abundance of good things. But the 
realities, behind that appearance, are more austere. The 
middle classes, and certain sections of the working-class, are 
having difficulty in making both ends meet because in another 
field, that of wages and salaries, the inequalities are severe. 
In many undertakings partial unemployment is rife. Some 
sections of the wage and salary system need overhaul ; it may 


‘indeed be said that all aspects of working-class life in France 
call urgently for review. Week by week, Monsieur Queuille 


allowed the gap between wages and prices to grow. What has 
occurred was therefore bound to occur. Long before devalua- 
tion, working-class demands were being advanced. Long 
before devaluation, it was known that the several trade-union 
organisations: would decide to take action on their claims. 
The French devaluation, following the British one, only 
accelerated a process of crystallising claims which our political 
confusion had already rendered inevitable. Simultaneously 
Monsieur Queuille was forced by his Socialist colleagues to 
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take action—that is, to choose between them and the rest of 
his team. 

In form, working-class claims were not unreasonable. The 
trade-unions, in the first place, demanded a return to the pre- 
war system of fixing wages by free discussion between 
employers and employed—that is, by collective agreements. 
The first proposal made by Monsieur Daniel Mayer as Socialist 
Minister of Labour was sound and progressive in principle. 
The Government had wrongly turned it down in August; 
but when it became clear, after devaluation, that the tempera- 
ture of the classes affected was beginning to rise, Monsieur 
Queuille accepted Monsieur Mayer’s proposal for submission 
to the National Assembly as soon as it resumed. It seemed at 
first that Monsieur Mayer and his Socialist colleagues would 
be content with this substantial concession, which was all 
that ras had begun by asking. But that expectation was 
belied. 


The reason was that the central trade-union organisation © 


Force Ouvriére (founded when the Confédération Générale du 
Travail turned Communist and broke up) demanded a good 
deal more of the Socialist Ministers and leaders than a mere 
return to collective agreements. It insisted, in accordance 
with the Socialist illusionism which always believes that 
economic facts can be constrained and overpowered—it 
insisted upon a reduction of prices by Government decree, 
despite the fact that a single month had sufficed to prove the 
futility of such decrees when attempted by Monsieur Léon 
Blum. Knowing all this, Monsieur Queuille accepted the 
demand! Mild sceptic that he is, he probably thought 
lightly of what might be involved. But the Force Ouvriere, 
and with it his Minister of Labour, were even then not at the 
end of their claims. They demanded in addition the revision 
of “‘ abnormally low ’”’ wages and the grant of a bonus pending 
the review. At that point Monsieur Queuille, having consulted 
his Radical friends and Monsieur Petsche, his Finance Minister, 
said ‘“‘ No ”’—a resolute ‘‘ No ’’—except for workers who were 
regularly unemployed for two or three days a week by no 
fault of their own. The Minister of Labour thereupon 
addressed a letter to his Chief reserving his liberty of action, 
and Monsieur Queuille (who was perhaps only waiting for the 
chance) took the ball half-volley and resigned. 

I have just said that Monsieur Queuille was in all prob- 
ability anxious to go. We knew in fact that he believed his 
Ministry incapable of resisting the shock caused by the British 
devaluation. The truth is that French opinion was profoundly 
shaken by that stroke and that it blamed its Government for 
not having foreseen the eventuality and prepared against it. 
It had indeed every right to be disturbed ; but a firm and 
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coherent Government would not have been upset. Monsieur 
Queuille’s, however, was suffering from chronic anemia and 
drifted out of control. Economic authorities accused it of 
having fixed the franc at a disadvantageous level. The 
Socialists condemned it for refusing to anticipate working- 
class discontent by granting the trade-unions what they 
desired. Moderates held the view that Monsieur Queuille had 
shown too little vigour in carrying out the policy of “‘ stabi- 
lity’ which he had proclaimed. To crown all this, the trade- 
unions were bidding against each other for working-class 
acclaim ; the Parties were manceuvring for position with an 
eye on the elections of 1951; and personal ambitions inter- 
vened, as always in such emergencies, to confuse and compli- 
cate the scene. Such is the spectrum of the French crisis— 
the colours and the pretexts, and the true reasons behind. 

In conclusion, the moral must be drawn. France is 
recovering in the economic sphere, but she is far from real 
stability in the political one. Despite its longevity, Monsieur 
Queuille’s Ministry failed to deal with the nation’s most 
pressing needs. The balance which French Governments find 
if necessary to maintain between Gaullism and Communism 
compel them to perpetual compromises with the Socialists, 
who are needed to constitute a majority in the Assembly 
as at present composed and also to prevent the majority from 
swinging too far to the Right. But a Socialist policy is no 
more compatible with Moderate aims than a Liberal policy 
of national restoration with Socialist ones. The contradictions 
involved are perpetual, and from them springs the feebleness 
which is chronic in French Ministries. Public opinion may 
be apathetic in some ways; it may even, in sympathy with 
Monsieur Queuille, have turned away a little from General de 
Gaulle. But if impotence is to prevail much longer at the 
helm of the State, then public opinion will one day demand a 
reform of the Constitution and an end of the present Party 
system, as de Gaulle has always declared it will. The General 
said recently at Versailles that there would be no recourse to 
the barricades: to overthrow the present regime ; but he has 
no intention whatever of compromising with it. He has in 
fact declared that he will await and prepare for the General 
Election of 1951. The Parties, also, it will be understood, 
have their eyes already fixed upon that grave event. Only 
that consideration can explain the suicidal rivalry between 
them which even now prevails. If his Minister of Labour has 
turned against Monsieur Queuille, if the Socialists have 
stiffened their attitude and underlined their claims, the 
reason is that France is already living in the climate of a very 
critical election, distant as its actual date may be. 

That is not a circumstance which will simplify the task of 
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Prime Ministers who take office meanwhile. To exclude from 
a future Government one of the Parties which worked in 
coalition under Monsieur Queuille might be to free the Cabinet 
in one way from the trouble which that Party provokes ; but 
it might also drive the excluded Party into an uncompromising, 
irresponsible and mischievous state of mind. That is why too 
many people spend their time in wondering which may be best, 
Government with the Socialists or government. without them, 
while the Assembly remains what it is; they fear a dis- 
solution, and they cling desperately to the shifting compro- 
mises which constitute the only alternative. 

The state of things must remain precarious so long as these 
dissolving coalitions prevail; but it is always possible to 
find someone ready to preside over a Coalition Government. 
Then, at the end of a few weeks, perhaps even of a few days, 
the same problems present themselves to rekindle and reveal 
the contradictions and antagonisms with which every such 
Government is seamed. Useless in such conditions to attempt 
the establishment of a homogeneous Cabinet formed from a 
single Party ; it would immediately become the target of all 
who were left outside. These difficulties were conned and 
reconned by the President of the Republic during the crisis. 
He was unable to find a satisfactory solution for them. 

There remains a chird solution, which was in contemplation 
by some when these lines were penned—that is, when the 
crisis was in its first phase; and it is certainly a solution 
for to-morrow or the day after, if it cannot be realised to-day. 
Formulas based on inter-Party arrangements are now com- 
pletely worn out ; but there are personalities in Parliament 
like Monsieur Paul Reynaud, Monsieur René Pleven, Monsieur 
René Mayer, and others too, who are capable of rising above 
the political game. Their technical competence is great, and 
their political aims (allowance made for shades of difference 
which need not divide) accord with the desires of an undoubted 
majority of the electorate. Given the impossibility (which 
no one denies) of finding any durable solution of the differences 
which prevent the Parties from collaborating in the public 
interest, it may very well be that a Ministry of Personalities 
would lift the Government of France out of the existing 
grooves, pending consultation of the country at the polls 
or even accelerating it. In one sense, that is the underlying 
motive with which Monsieur Jules Moch undertook the 
task.entrusted to him. In any event Monsieur Queuille’s 
experience, conducted with all the savoir faire of a man well- 
groomed to political life, has shown that no policy of adequate 
range can be pursued which ignores the will of the nation as 
hitherto shown and subordinates national interest to the 
exigencies of Party rivalry. ANDRE STIBIO. 

[As readers will have guessed, M. Stibio wrote his article while M. 
Jules Moch was still attempting to forma government. Editor] 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA 
By LorD FAIRFAX OF CAMERON 


- NLY here for 6 weeks are you” they said to me at 
Sydney Airport. 

I did not understand the half amused but slightly 
bitter tone of voice ; however, I found the open friendly smile, 
which was offered at the same time, most reassuring. During 
the course of those next six weeks I was to hear that phrase 
often repeated and each time I realised more and more clearly 
how it summed up one of the most important things about 
Australia that we in Great Britain have not grasped. Indeed 
it is difficult for us to do so. Most people know, though 
rather vaguely, that Australia lies more than 12,000 miles 
away, that it is as big as America. But who even among the 
best informed can understand what that means unless he 
himself has had first-hand experience of great distances ? It 
is like trying to grasp the meaning of the Budget figures. 

One frequently hears the expression used, probably more 
in Great Britain than anywhere else in the world, in a context 
for which her geographical and international position are not 
entirely blameless, ‘‘ How small the world is! ’’ One should 
not take it too literally ; ; for the world is also very big, and 
when one gets out beyond the cities of Europe and North 
America, one realises just how tiny is our little corner. In 
Britain and Europe we have grown used to living in crowds 
and in the “‘ centre of things.” Such circumstances as these 
do have an effect upon. our minds in causing us to become 
provincial in outlook. It seems paradoxical to use such a 
word about Great Britain with all her world-wide ramifications. 
When you go to Australia, you see the country and may even 
learn something about it, but at the same time you see Britain 
and cannot fail to learn much about her. 

If I learnt anything while I was in Australia, I learnt that 
the word provincial applies to us. It sticks to our name now; 
not only in the minds of travelling Englishmen, but also in 
the minds of our friends abroad. 

Although Australia is a large continent, her geographical 
setting is in keeping with her size. She lies 3,000 miles beyond 
India and 6,000 miles beyond America. Her neighbours are 
many millions of Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Burmese, 
Siamese and the various races of Philippino extraction. They 
are in a sense her ‘‘ Europeans”’ and her ‘“‘ Europe”’ is a 
coastal and island:area stretching 5,000 miles North and 3,000 
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miles West. That distant area does not seem very real or 
close to us in any sense, the millions of its inhabitants appear- 
ing, even if we stop for a moment to think about them, rather 
like ants or people viewed from an aeroplane. How far even 
do we connect the Australian Test Team with this vague and 
misty world that appears so far removed from our own ? 
There was one very vivid impression I received upon my 


arrival in Australia, which connected up the scattered, 


diminishing and seemingly isolated collection of territories 
that are painted red on a map of the world and transformed 
them from figures of speech into something of living reality. 
After the aeroplane leaves Rome Airport, Europe is left behind 
and the traveller is launched into a bewildering and fast 
changing succession of Eastern communities, in which a 
mention of the name of Britain can bring anything but a 
welcome reaction. Cairo and that collection of humanity, 
familiar to so many since the war, disappears behind the 
desert of Saudi.Arabia. Karachi and Calcutta, in the monsoon 
vie with each other to make you hot, damp and bad tempered 
and the door to four hundred million struggling lives is open 
and shut in 24 hours. The luxury of Singapore and the 
enigmatic faces of the Malays only left a sense of uneasiness 
for what may lie beneath the polite exterior. By the time we 
had reached Batavia, after nearly five days in the aircraft, I 
wondered if I was ever going to feel the security and familiar 
ways of a British community again. 

Then we arrived in Australia. From a world that was 
becoming ever stranger and more foreign, we dropped into a 
land that was of its essence British. Many things were new, 
but there was no mistaking that the underlying substance had 
a comfortably familiar touch. 

I said a little earlier that Australia is on the same. scale as 
her vast surroundings. That is true, all but in one respect. 
The exception of course is her population, which is ridiculously 
small. The realisation of how small it is, and the feeling of 
isolation to which it gives rise, colours the outlook of every 
Australian. I do not intend to go into military or strategic 
considerations. This is not the place nor am I the person to 
do that with competence, but let me in passing point out first 
of all that, five years ago, the lands which I passed over on the 
journey out, namely Egypt, India, Pakistan and the Malay 
States had all in some capacity become what one might have 
called “‘ British Police Stations.’ Now we have in every case 
withdrawn or been turned out ; also, alas, destroyed is the 
goodwill and confidence which were worth more than all our 
divisions. The long line of forts have gone and only Australia 
remains, isolated, at the other end. Secondly, let us not 
forget the temptation presented by a great empty land to 
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crowded and poverty stricken Asiatic races, almost any of 
whom could cbtain a living standard superior to their present 
one from even the semi-desert of Australia’s Northern Terri- 
tory. If there is a temptation presented to foreigners by 
Australia’s size and latent richness, there is a double tempta- 
tion presented to Australians themselves, who see at their feet 
the great wealth of their land, but not the men nor the money 
to develop it. This situation has led to a certain sense of 
frustration and impatience with those abroad who have not 
seen what Australia can do and be, but whose help, experience 
and participation are essential to her. It also helps to explain 
the greeting English people receive that is not without a tinge 
of bitterness. ‘‘ When you English come here, you only come 
for such a quick look round;” is a common remark. The fact 
that only one Cabinet Minister and one Under-Secretary have 
visited Australia since the war is deeply felt. The Australians 
feel that the reason why we know so little about their land is 
because we are indifferent and do not care. I think they are 
right. We certainly are more ignorant and misinformed about 
Australia than about any other of the King’s lands. 

The remark I have just mentioned applied to me, and with 
only six weeks in hand my trip had to be confined to those 
Eastern States of Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria. 
Despite the fact that I covered four thousand miles in travel- 
ling between the three State capitals and the Federal capital, 
together with an excursion up to Cairns in the North, I was 
only able to gain a fleeting glimpse of what the territories hold 
in store for future development. You cannot count the stars 
in a night, and those I did count could not be adequately 
described here. A few impressions will have to suffice. 

One thing which I had not expected to see was densely 
timbered mountains more reminiscent of pictures I had seen ° 
of Canada than what one would imagine Australia to be like. 
This was particularly so in the North where the softwoods 
grow ; all the rest further south consist of an endless variety 
of wattle. At Cairns I went over a timber plant which 
specialises in veneers. They compared favourably with any- 
thing I had seen elsewhere, and from white satin oak to red 
cedar included every variety of arboreal hue. I even saw 
blackbean prepared and ready for shipment to England, 
for the new House of Commons. 

I saw an endless series of enterprises from tobacco growing 
in the great Atherton Tableland (10 % of tobacco smoked in 
Australia is home grown and much preferred to the imported 
variety) to a mountain whose top had been removed and the 
copper and gold-bearing ore inside was being scooped out by 
gigantic crawlers, I cannot pass without mentioning the 
remarkable opencast coal workings in the Callide valley, where 
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under 30 feet of overburden lay seams of coal 50 feet deep, 
They had only just started the workings, but I understood the 
seams stretched for many miles. 

One striking feature about the coast of Queensland is the 
remarkable series of natural harbours which stretch for over 
one thousand miles. The largest is at Gladstone, where there 
are ten miles of water in which the Queen Mary could 
manceuvre and another thirty deep enough for small ships, 
Incidentally Gladstone, which is a tiny but go ahead town, 
was once destined by the statesman whose name it bears to 
be the Capital of Queensland. 

I did not see any of the big cattle stations in the outback, 
The largest under single ownership is the size of England, 
less Wales and, of course, Scotland. However I did have 
time to visit two of the smaller ones near the coast. Even 
they are measured in square miles. The cattle, which are 
mostly Herefords, are of a very high standard and compare 
favourably with any from this country or the United States of 
America. The chief obstacle to greatér production of beef is 
the shortage of manpower and the difficulty of obtaining 
materials for drinking troughs and wire for the making of 
paddocks. The latter are fenced off areas which may range 
up to many thousands of acres. Wire and iron sheeting are 
only two of the essential day-to-day commodities of which 
Australia is short. Other serious shortages include cement, 
bricks and tiles (about which I shall say more in a moment), 
strangely enough, baths, and corrugated iron of which some 
quantities were imported from Japan. 

Travelling from one State to another is like travelling from 
one country to another in Europe ; the landscape, industries 
and even the people change. The centre and south is the 
* region of the sheep stations, and the country-becomes much 
more English in character as the tropical zone recedes. I 
should like to have seen the great mining enterprises at 
Broken Hill and the fruit, vine and cereal growing areas, also 
the famous Broken Hill Proprietary which can send steel to 
Pittsburg, pay the carriage and then undersell the Pittsburg 
producers. 

I do not believe that in Britain one would be expected to 
give prominence to secondary industries in remarks on 
Australian production. But failure to do so would give a 
totally wrong impression of her economy, for secondary pro- 
duction since the war has exceeded primary production by 
about £A.8 millions per annum. This is not a temporary 
condition resulting from the war; it is something that has 
come to stay. Australians are deeply conscious of their 
ability to produce manufactured goods which have hitherto 
been imported, and those goods will come from Australian 
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factories in increasing, not diminishing, quantities. It is a 
warning to British manufacturers to realise that the day has 
passed when Australia will sell all her raw materials and food 
abroad and buy them back as finished goods. It is also a 
challenge and an invitation to British manufacturers to come 
to Australia themselves. If they do, they need not doubt the 
welcome they will receive. 

Let me mention two stories that are relevant. A big 
American group is now producing in Australia a car that has 
not been seen anywhere else in the world. It has a 20 h.p. 
engine, good ground clearance, springing designed for rough 
roads, and consumes as little as a gallon every 30 miles. The 
demand for it is very great. Ex works it costs more than the 
British car nearest in design and quality, but in the Australian 
market it undersells the British product by about {A.100. 
Australians prefer British cars, but they are unsuitable for 
Australian conditions, and when a certain British car manu- 
facturer paid a visit to Australia before the war, this complaint 


. was made to him and he was asked if he could produce a more 


suitable vehicle. The astonishing answer came back “‘ Why 
not improve your roads ? ” 

I heard many complaints of the indifference shown by 
British industrialists to Australian conditions and require- 
ments, and I heard almost as many comments on the interest 
shown by their American counterparts. Both were given to 
me somewhat regretfully because the Australian has a great 
loyalty to his British kin; and when he refers to Great 
Britain as ‘‘ Home,” he is thinking of something that for him 
has an intense and real meaning. It is something of which 
he is ever mindful and reminded, although he would not 
always admit it. Equally strong too are his love and pride in 
his own country—the Great Blue Continent, and anyone who 
has seen it will know what that means. If Britain will not 
stretch out her hand half way, Australia has no alternative 
but to grasp the hand of those who will. 

No article on Australia could be complete without refer- 
ence to migration and indeed one of the objectives of my recent 
visit was to study that subject. Migration has become a 
vexed question. It attracts many and it is feared by many, 
it is abused and eulogised, it has caused much disappointment 
and misery ; but it has caused more happiness, it 1s for ever 
being dismissed, and yet like the boomerang it usually comes 
back. At any rate it has come to be a force in men’s minds. 
If we recognise that fact it can be faced and handled. 

Australians have made great strides in their outlook on 
this question and it is now universally recognised that an 
increased population is indispensable to the safety and growth 
of the country. This precept is not merely passively accepted, 
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but is actively demanded by large sections of the population ; 
and as it must be a plank in the policy of a Government of 
any political colour, continuity will be assured in the existing 
services. The present policy of sponsored migration is work- 
ing well, and Mr. Calwell has received the recognition due to 
him from the Australians for the success of his plan. One 
thing which struck me was the way in which those who had 
come out under the scheme settled down happily, and with 
hardly a failure, to adapt themselves to their new surround- 
ings. The failures have occurred amongst those who came 
out independently, paying their own passage and trusting to 
find accommodation on arrival. Unless they were substan- 
tially well off and able to take hotel accommodation or finance 
and build their own houses themselves, they have often had 
to suffer considerable hardship in the open air or in squalid 
conditions, which has killed their enthusiasm and returned 
them home embittered. 

Much has been talked about the shipping shortage as a 
limiting factor in the flow of settlers. Thanks however, to 
the efforts of the Australian Government, that difficulty has 
been very considerably eased. They succeeded in- tackling 
the problem successfully in spite of a singular lack of co- 
operation on the part of the British Government. The exist- 
ing water supplies can take care of settlement at a higher rate 
than now for a number of years. When some progress has 
been accomplished under the three great irrigation and water 
conservation schemes now on foot in Queensland, New South 
Wales and the Snowy Mountains area (the latter covers 
Southern New South Wales and part of Victoria), the absorp- 
tive capacity of Eastern Australia will be lifted above practical 
consideration for many years. 


The key to successful settlement in Australia is the pro- . 


vision of accommodation. Without houses there can be no 
settlement ; if houses can be built in sufficient numbers, there 
is no limitation to the intake possible. The present housing 
shortage is worse than at home, and I believe that no intending 
settler should even contemplate the journey independently of 
the official scheme unless he has been fully informed of its 
seriousness and the consequence of parting with accommoda- 
tion here in exchange for nothing more tangible than bold 
thoughts for the future. The reason for the shortage of 
houses is the poor supply of bricks and tiles. In one big town 
the supply of bricks is twenty million a year behind the 
licensed demand. The situation with tiles is even worse. 
How then can we even contemplate the continuation of 
settlement ? The present building programme is gaining on 
its objective slowly and can keep pace with the existing flow . 
of settlers, but that is not enough. If we are to recognise that 
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the question of migration has to be faced in our time and 
treated as a sociological as well as Empire matter, then we 
must think in bigger terms, 

I feel sure that settlement and the housing of settlers in 
Australia must and will be undertaken by the movement of 
industrial units that include a full complement of staff and 
dependents. It is wise to think of each step in turn, and the 
first is undoubtedly to encourage and assist the movement of 
a brick and tile manufacturing and building company or a 
company of each variety. The first step is the arrival of an 
advance party armed with portable prefabricated houses 
which they erect on a predetermined site; machinery is 
installed by technicians, and work begins on producing the 
materials and building the houses for the community that 
make up the unit. As these are completed, the family and 
dependents of the men follow on, so that eventually a complete 
cross section, young and old, have moved to Australia. Such 
is the outline of a scheme that has already reached some detail. 
The idea of moving a ‘manufacturing company with full 
complement of staff and dependents is not entirely new, for it 
has already been done this year by a textile firm which moved 
from Yorkshire to Victoria. It was not more than one year 
from the time their mills stopped working in England till they 
started again in Australia. These methods are not orthodox, 
but is not that particular rut wearing rather deep? If we 
aped the times in which we live, we should be anything but 
dull to live with. 

I said earlier that Australia is growing and none can stop 
her. She must have more people and she would prefer to take 
them from Britain, but the British Government have not 
helped those wanting to go, and the Australian Government 
cannot alone do it all. If we persist in this attitude, she must 
take them from those countries who are willing to help. It is 
for that reason that up to August of this year the number of 
foreigners entering Australia exceeded the 50,000 British 
settlers by more than double that number. 

It is impossible to describe this great continent in words. 
But why wait for words ? 


FAIRFAX OF CAMERON. 


POLITICAL TRADE UNIONISM . 


By Str FRANK Fox 


HE Trade Union movement—kindred somewhat to Co- 

operative Trading, Building Societies, Friendly Societies, 

Public Health Organisations—was one of several measures 
which British thought evolved to smooth the way for the vast 
social changes entailed by the coming of the Industrial Era. 
It was a characteristic British method of asserting the Rights 
of Man in the economic as well as in other fields. Its method 
was by voluntary associations of those who had mutual 
interests to secure “fair play’”’ for all making an honest 
contribution to the nation’s industry. It was a valuable 
movement. Its leaders were, in the main, practical, plucky 
and sensible thinkers; rejecting such foreign notions as 
“Property ; it is robbery ;”’ or the pursuit of temporary 
advantage at the price of liberty, the most precious of all 
human rights. It quickly won wide recognition from all 
sections of the community ; and—transferred to overseas 
communities of the British race—it flourished therein. There 
came promise that it would, in time, establish the principle 
that the cultivation of the harvests of the earth should be the 
duty of just partnerships giving fair reward and opportunity to 
all engaged. To contrast again with a foreign idea, it did 
not follow the example of those revolutionaries who enthroned 
the goddess of un-Reason and worshipped at the shrine of 
Egahité. That was against Nature ; the right aim was equality 
of opportunity. 

The results of this early movement—largely attributable 
directly to the Trade Unions, and indirectly to their awakening 
of the conscience of the leaders of the community—are 
patent to any impartial inquirer into the industrial history 
of the past hundred years. In English-speaking communities, 
the worker of every grade from labourer and craftsman to 
organiser and inventor had fair opportunity to “rise in life.” 
(A large and increasing proportion of the “ magnates ”’ came 
from humble beginnings.) British enterprise and British 
craftsmanship took the first place in the world. Collective 
bargaining between workers, acting through their Trade 
Unions, and employers was general in deciding wages and 
conditions of labour. The unjust employer was becoming 
socially reprobate. In the sphere of politics, representatives 
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of the people reinforced social opinion by legislation where 
that was deemed necessary. “ Utopia” was not all at once 
attained, but there was progress towards a system of justice 
linked with compassionate regard for the inevitable casualties 
of life. Most valuable of all, there was steady growth of the 
faith that controversies in the economic field should be 
settled by a judicial system of conciliation and arbitration. 
A model Trade Union of the period was the vigilant guardian 
of the wages and the conditions of its members; made 
provision for their welfare when suffering from the casualties 
of life; in some cases provided for their children, ¢.g., a 
Migration Fund to assist the adolescent to better opportunity 
in life overseas. There was, usually, prohibition of any 
discussion of religious or political issues at lodge meetings. 
Members were free to follow what religious faith or political 
opinion appealed to them. ' 

The closing years of the nineteenth century saw the advent 
of “‘ Political Trade Unionism ”’ and the twentieth century its 
steadily increasing strength. It created, as its instrument, the 
Labour Party in politics. It is important to note that this 
“New ” Unionism was not of the parentage of the old Trade 
Union chiefs. It was of ‘‘ cuckoo ” origin, hatched from the 
eggs of the apostles of ideological "Isms, chiefly foreign and 
hostile to the British ideal of life. These apostles (apart 
from their ‘‘ cuckoo” habit) were birds of various kinds ; 
Socialists, Single-taxers, Anarchists—some of the “ philo- 
sophical ’’ type, others of the violent revolutionary type. In 
the “‘new’”’ Unionism there was a conspicuous absence of 
those who, out of difficulty and perils, had established ‘‘ the 
Rights of Labour.” These made a gallant struggle against 
the motley gathering of cranks, fanatics for “ bloody revolu- 
tion”’ and selfish place-hunters. It was a vain struggle. 
Their opponents were too artful and too unscrupulous. In 
short course the members of many Trade Unions allowed 
control to the apostles of the ‘Isms under the standard of 
“Labour ” (an attractive slogan, for most citizens are labourers 
in some capacity). The ‘‘ Labour” Party recruited many 
who were seduced into a genuine belief that progress towards 
a free and equitable social life would be hastened by 
its efforts. This, the largest section of the Party, was per- 
mitted to take a share in its leadership. The main influence 
was kept by the more artful, the more vigorous, though the 
less numerous, section. This was made up of honest believers 


. in the gospel of Karl Marx, and of that fractious element in 


human communities, the disappointed “ intellectuals,” feeling 
that the present system was not providing sufficient reward 
for their magnificent abilities and confident that from its 
wreckage would..come greater opportunities of place and 
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wer. (These to-day dream of the gorgeous life of the 
remlin oligarchs.) 

In 1900 the death of the old Trade Unionism was decreed 
at a Conference claiming to represent half a million Trade 
Unionists and 22,000 Socialists. In 1908 sentence was con- 
firmed with a definite declaration of Socialist policy and 
acceptance of a system of political levies on Trade Union 
members. A condition of employment was to be a profession 
of Socialist faith; a Trade Unionist was to lose political 
liberty. In 1913, on the eve of World War I, legislative 
sanction was given to this levy on the plea that it would be a 
prophylactic against labour unrest. It was an unwise Dane- 
geld, for it was already apparent that foreign foes saw in 
Political Unionism—with its control largely in the hands of 
ideologists, not genuinely interested in the welfare of the 
workers—a possible instrument of attack on British security. 
Political strikes, or threats of them, could effectively hamper 
defence. 

There was one precautionary condition attached to the 
legislation allowing the Trade Unions to become political 
agents of Socialism ; that members unwilling to support that 
policy could “‘ contract out” of paying levies. This pre- 
caution was not efficacious. Those Trade Unions which were 
most strongly politically. controlled found means to extort 
payment from the willing and the unwilling alike. The 
means in some cases were chicanery and terrorism ; in other 
cases fraudulent manipulation to divert sums from the Gen- 
eral Fund to the Political Fund. It is of some significance 
that this practice was specially notable in Unions which had 
“key ” positions in regard to the national security. 

In 1921-1922 I undertook an investigation of Trade 
Union finance, with special attention to the amounts expended 

n political activity. The accounts of some thirty Unions, 
as lodged with the Registrar of Friendly Societies, were closely 
examined: some Unions were blameless, had shown no 
political activity ; some, whilst collecting levies for Socialist 
politics, were keeping within the limits of the law ; others 
were defying it flagrantly. The accounts did not permit 
close analysis of all the items set out as “ management ex- 

es”; but it was significant that, as a Union became 

‘ politically minded,” its “management expenses,” apart 
from the political levy, increased enormously. One Union in 
one year returned £42, 661 as “ political levy,” £255,065 as 
‘“‘ management expenses.” Space would not permit reprint- 
ing, in detail, the facts and figures. They were fully pub- 
lished at the time and their accuracy was not challenged. 
Some of the veteran leaders of the old Trade Unionism followed 
this with comments—wot private, but for publication. 
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One (an ex-President of the Trade Union Congress) wrote : 
“The bona fide Trade Union movement, so patiently and 
laboriously built up with infinite self-sacrifice and admirable 
toleration, has been, and still is, a very different thing to the 
shoddy, noisy, blustering thing which now seeks to masquer- 
ade in its name and to use the funds, collected for the most 
beneficent and utilitarian purposes, to promote a pinchbeck 
revolution.” 

Another prominent leader of the genuine Trade Union 
movement expressed his hope that the purpose of publication 
was “‘ to do for the movement of to-day something similar to 
what John Burns did for it at the Trade Union Congress in 
Cardiff in 1895. Congress then, as now, had become the 
happy hunting ground of the apostles of the ‘Isms,’ and John, 
who was first of all a Trade Unionist, drove them out, and for 
a time Trade Union opinion kept them out.” 

Unfortunately, the effect was not resolve to drive out 
“the promoters of pinchbeck revolutions,” but serious seces- 
sions of the honest and freedom-loving members of the Trade 
Unions. Since then, the evil has grown. To-day it threatens 
the very existence of free Trade-Unionism, leading it to the 
“fate worse than death ” which Trade Unions have. encoun- 
tered in Soviet territories. It also confronts the nation with 
areal peril. To free the workers from shackles which lead to 
political serfdom is an urgent task. Even those personages 
of the Labour Party who were willing to go part of the way 
towards Revolution but not the whole way (not to the “ Nat- 
ional Socialism ’’ of Hitler, nor the ‘‘ Police State ’’ of Stalin), 
may take warning that the ’Ism which destroyed the old 
Trade Unionism can be supplanted by a more extreme ’Ism. 
(“‘ Unofficial’ strikes, with an obvious foreign-political 
motive, point to that danger.) They probably do not wish to 
see the Trade Unions becoming the agents of Sovietism. The 
remedy is to restore the Trade Unions to their proper task 
and allow their members the democratic liberty of citizens to 
support the political faith of their choice. 

| FRANK Fox. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
LorD SELBORNE ON THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 


HE British cement companies have declared their 

unanimous opposition to the proposed nationalisation of 

the industry. There are nine competing companies in 
the industry, covering forty-five factories. They challenge the 
Socialist party to justify the plan economically and warn 
workers of the possible consequences to their incomes. The 
major groups are already making preparation to safeguard 
their shareholders’ overseas interests by the formation of new 
companies. 

The Earl of Selborne, Chairman of the Cement Makers’ 
Federation, said at a Press Conference on October 11 :— 

I speak for the nine groups of Companies which comprise 
the British Cement Industry. They are unanimous in con- 
demning the proposed nationalisation of Cement manufacture 
and they will do everything in their power to defeat it. There 
can be no compromise on this issue. 

Some cement companies have factories abroad. They do 
not intend to allow the Socialists to seize them. Trade used 
to flourish under the Union Jack, now the savings of share- 
holders will be safer under a foreign flag. The cement com- 
panies are therefore forming new companies to take over their 
foreign assets. 

The proposal is naked totalitarianism. If cement is 
nationalised, there can be no security for any other industry. 
Our national life depends on our industries being run by 
practical men, who run them at a profit. Any fool can run an 
industry at a loss. If cement and other industries are to be 
treated as “‘ jobs for the boys ’’ and. handed over to men who 
have never even run a whelk-stall successfully, the country 
will starve. There are limits to the number of times you can 
devalue the currency, and get away with it. 

The Cement Industry has been created by private enter- 
prise and is highly competitive. The keenest rivalry and 


competition exists between cement companies. Nationalisa- 


tion will create a vast monopoly. In order to give the dog a 
bad name the Socialists have invented the charge of ‘‘ mono- 
poly’ against the industry, which reminds one of Stalin 
calling the Swiss ‘‘ Fascists.” This in spite of the verdict 


of their own fforde Committee. The industry has been charged — 
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with regulating prices, but since the inception of the Federation 
on its present basis, no price has ever been fixed without the 
concurrence of an authority appointed by the Government— 
first an independent Committee, now the Ministry of Works. 
Anyone is free to start a cement factory—inside or outside 
the Federation as he pleases—but all cement-makers compete 
keenly against each other for business. Competition among 
the cement companies has led to continuous improvement 
in the manufacture and quality of cement. Under a monopoly 
this improvement will cease, there will be no reason for it. 
The industry will become as static as the Post Office, which is 
now giving a worse and much more expensive service than 
when Rowland Hill invented the penny-post a hundred years 
ago. 

Cement has conducted a great export drive. Last year we 
exported 1,628,200 tons of cement to foreign countries. This 
year we are exporting more. This is earning millions of {’s 
in foreign exchange. Lord Williams, a Labour peer, said in 
the House of Lords on September 28 :— 


“The question of export is one that will fall to be 
dealt with by private enterprise . . . private enterprise 
has in the past accepted its responsibility for finding 
markets. It has done that successfully throughout the 
v-°  .* 


Is it suggested that the State could do that? Are 
foreigners (and particularly foreign Governments) likely to 
place orders for cement with a foreign Government ? Will they 
be prepared to fill up forms and stand in a queue? It is easy 
to see that the whole of our export trade would vanish over- 
night to our delighted competitors. 

If a builder uses bad cement, the building will fall down. 
If the Socialists think they can make better cement than the 
men who have built up the industry, why don’t they enter 
into competition with them? What need is there of any 
monopoly ? This is not a railway. At present if any builder 
or contractor is dissatisfied with his cement he can go to 
another maker. Under a State Monopoly this would no 
longer be possible. He will have to take what quantity and 
what quality he gets, and when it suits the Monopoly to send 
it him, as in the case of nationalised coal. Think of the delays 
to all buildings! It will be as easy to get cement to a rush 
job as it is to get a new telephone. 

At present if any worker in a Cement Company is dis- 
satisfied with his job, he can seek employment with another 
company. Under State Monopoly this will no longer be 
possible. He will be no more free to change his employment 
than is a postman. 
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Will profit-sharing continue under nationalisation ? 
Obviously not, if there are to be no profits. Will pensions 
continue under the new régime? The Socialists have not 
even the decency to mention that point, which is seriously 
troubling our wage earners. Our relations with the wage 
earners have always been excellent. We have never had a 
general strike or a lockout. Strikes are breaking out every 
day in nationalised industries because of the workers’ dis- 
content. 

Cement under private enterprise in Britain is cheaper than 
in any other country in the world. The productivity per 
worker in the British cement industry excels even that of the 
United States. Even Socialist Cabinet Ministers have paid 
tribute to the efficiency of the Cement Industry. Our price 
has advanced by only 53 per cent. over pre-war prices, 
whereas nationalised coal is now 145 per cent. higher. This 
is all the more significant when it is remembered that it takes 
8 cwt. of coal to make 1 ton of cement. 

No reason has ever been given for the nationalisation of 
cement, for the simple reason that there is no argument for it 
that will stand examination. How long is British Industry 
to be made the target for spoliatory attacks by bankrupt 
politicians in search of a slogan, who have themselves never 
made any contribution to building up the wealth of this 
country ? 
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FARM AND GARDEN 
MORE ABOUT MULCHING 


By Lavy EvE BALFouR 


Review to the value of mulching, almost irrespective of 

the material used, and I have cited cases where the use 
of straw, dried grass, green crops, sawdust, and even stones, 
when used as a mulch, have produced results comparable to 
those obtainable with compost. i 

The explanation advanced for this rather surprising fact 
was that it was due to a combination of the following: (1) 
retention of moisture ; (2) protection of the soil from the 
direct effects of rain, sun, and frost.; resulting in (a) increased 
bacterial activity, and (b) provision of conditions enabling 
earthworms to work and breed, near the surface, in both hot 
and cold weather. As the result of an African experiment 
which had a rather startling outcome, a third explanation 
has now been added, which has been brought to my notice by 
Capt. Moubray, one of our Soil Association members in 
Rhodesia. 

Capt. Moubray is a well-known and very successful organic 
citrus fruit grower. He maintains his orchards by a method 
of green crop mulching, undersowing his trees with lucerne and 
cutting and dropping this crop several times a year. He has 
no need-to use any sprays to control pests and his groves are 
renowned. for their good health and for the quantity and 
quality of their produce. He has himself carried out many 
interesting experiments, a number of which have been 
described in Mother Earth, the journal of the Soil Association, 
and he recently reported another of them in a paper called 
the New Rhodesia. This produced a reply in the issue 
dated August 5, 1949, from a Mr. G. Ingram of Pretoria, 
which Capt. Moubray has just sent me. It reads as follows :— 

‘“‘I was much interested in the article in the issue of 
June 17 by Capt. J. M. Moubray, and particularly in his 
observation that tomatoes growing on soil mulched with grass 
or hay send up roots from the soil into the mulch, and it 
was inferred that they must be receiving substantial amounts 
of plant food from that source. Capt. Moubray may be 
interested to know that I have been making a special study 


C): more than one occasion I have referred in this 
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of this question for the last two years, and it has yielded 
important results. 

“A one-inch mulch of cellulosic materials, such as dried 
grass, sawdust, fibres of sisal, jute, etc., were experimented 
with, and pure cellulose was included to act as a control. 
These mulches were put, not on the soil, but on porcelain 
dishes with perforated bottoms so that, after watering with 
distilled water, the filtrate which percolated through could 
be collected and analysed. In each case distilled water 
corresponding to one inch of rain was added and analyses were 
made at weekly intervals, the mulch being dried after each 
leaching to prevent bacterial action. 

“ The results were remarkable and fully explain why the 
roots of tomato plants, according to Capt. Moubray’s obser- 
vation, were waiting with open mouths just below the mulch, 
because the water-soluble salts, which percolated through, 
consisted of ammonia, nitrates, lime, phosphoric oxide and 
potash in amounts which, calculated as pounds per acre per 
annum on a rainfall of 30 inches, would be sufficient for at 
least an ordinary crop. 

“It is important that these additions of plant food con- 
tained in the drainage water were not the decomposition 
products of the several mulches (which, being dried, would 
not permit the functioning of the bacteria which were doubt- 
less present), and the mulches remained intact at the end of 
the experiments with very little loss, and could continue to 
function week by week almost indefinitely. 

“In contrast to this method of using mulches (like humus) 
as a sort of permanent fertiliser, is the practice of green 
manuring. In this case the organic matter is ploughed into 
the soil, where it is quickly decomposed by bacterial action. 
It is true that it confers some benefit on the soil in the shape 
of available plant food, but in any case it can function only 
once and has to be renewed from year to year. 

“ The moral of all this is that organic cellulosic materials, 
and especially those which are highly resistant to bacterial 
attack, should be applied on mulches on the surface of the 
we S. 0 

It is to be hoped that our own research stations will 
repeat this experiment and discover how this apparent 
“‘ Widow’s Cruse” of mineral plant food operates. If repeti- — 
tion confirms the African result the widest publicity should be 
given to it, for the implications are obvious and far-reaching. 


E. B. BALFour. 
(Organising Secretary of the Soil Association.) 


WILD GEESE OVER BRITAIN 


By David GUNSTON 


corner of the Gloucestershire countryside. Two silver- 

and-red luxury coaches had just disgorged their load of 
some fifty people who picked their way along the straight, 
very muddy lane, talking excitedly among themselves as they 
fingered cameras and field-glasses and telescopes. In spite 
of the drabness of the day and the surroundings, everyone 
was full of enthusiasm. For we had all come to that out-of- 
the-way spot for the sole purpose of watching wild geese. 

We were heading for the New Grounds, unique and un- 
rivalled haunt of wild grey geese on the Severn estuary, now 
run as a wildfowl sanctuary by Peter Scott, son of the famous 
Polar explorer, who probably knows more about geese than 
any man living. 

Some of the enthusiasts on that wet afternoon were from 
nearby Bristol—a city boasting one of the keenest natural 
history societies in the land—but most of us were visitors and 
their guests. People of all ages and walks of life, with the 
men, incidentally, outnumbered by the women by three to 
one, they had come from all over the country, from Sussex, 
London, Birmingham and elsewhere. I myself had come 
over 120 miles for the trip, drawn like the rest by the irre- 
sistible lure of seeing hordes of wild geese under fascinating 
ideal conditions. 

For there, concealed in conveniently built ex-invasion 
pill-boxes placed at intervals along an old sea-wall, you can 
watch these fine birds without fear of their detecting the 
close presence of human spectators. Safely hidden within 
these ideal observation points, the tireless bird watchers—all 
of them spare-time amateurs, by the way—sat for several 
hours peering through the narrow slits at a vast flock of grey 
geeze that grazed unconcernedly less than fifty yards away 
on the saltings that fringed the sea. Even after the various 
train journeys and the long coach ride, there was a two-mile 
trek over waterlogged lanes and fresh-ploughed fields in the 
driving rain before the objective was reached, but everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed himself and was sorry to leave when the 
light failed. We vowed to come again, as all the many visitors 
to this goose marsh do. 


I< was a grey, drizzly November afternoon in a remote 
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Crazy, you say? Maybe, but many hundreds of people 
come here every week in autumn and winter just to watch 
the geese, and it is by no means the only place in Britain 
where these birds can be encountered. In East Anglia and 
South Wales, in Northamptonshire, Scotland, Ireland and on 
the Solway as well as elsewhere, you can see grey geese in 
winter. 

What is it, then, this lure that wild geese have for those 
who prefer the open air and the free spaces? Ask a dozen 
geese enthusiasts, and you will probably get as many different 
replies. But underlying them all will be the simple admiration 
tinged with no little thrill that the merest sight (or sound) of 
these most unapproachable birds always conjures up. Some 
consider the arduous sport of stalking and shooting these 
great fowl the finest pursuit there is. Certainly no other 
requires such a pitting of human wits against those of wild 
creatures. Others, and their numbers are increasing nowadays, 
want merely to see the flocks and hear the magic barking of 
the skeins as they stream relentlessly across the sky. They 
find sport enough without killing. 

Undoubtedly geese are among the most attractive and 
compelling of all our wild birds. They are easily the most 
truly wild and the most difficult to watch. They are most 
intelligent and highly developed, they come from the far frozen 
north each autumn and winter to sojourn away from human 
attentions in our own loneliest and most inaccessible places, 
their voices are the most exciting sound in nature, and perhaps 
to attract us most of all, although we may not realise it so 
directly, geese live most like man himself. 

This last may sound strange to those unacquainted with 
the ways of these birds, but a wild goose is an individualistic 
yet highly gregarious creature, pursuing a daily round of 
strict routine and habit as necessary and inflexible as the 
normal everyday life of millions of human beings. And 
unlike most wild birds also, a goose finds time outside the 
usual food-searching which occupies all the lives of lesser 
birds for regulated periods of idleness and recreation. Although 
the herd instinct is strong among all geese, most species of 
which obey old leaders whose experience protects the flock 
from danger and whom they follow in flight, they have an 
intimate and devoted family life and observe a strict mono- 
gamy. This contrasts markedly with wild ducks, the most 
similar birds, for drakes take no interest whatever in their t 
offspring. Thus if a single goose is “ pricked,”’ that is, slightly i 
wounded by gunshot, it will always leave the flock. to spend { 
its last days alone and unsuspected, forming no danger to b 
the rest. This latter trait is so powerful among the birds that f. 
it has been said that single birds of most species, notably the e 
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maritime brent geese, are invariably unfortunates so wounded. 

It will be seen that wild geese are interesting on their own 
account. Their large size and their very wariness both help 
to make them attractive to the watcher, and at times it is 
incredibly hard to believe that the big birds so very much like 
ordinary farmyard geese in appearance are true spirits of the 
wild, winging their way over thousands of miles to seek safety 
and undisturbed nesting haunts. You have only got to 
move suddenly, though, or show an over-bold head, and the 
flock will rise as one in a bewildering flurry of great wings 
and deep-throated cries, and that will be all you will see of 
them for the rest of that day. If you approach stealthily to 
within a hundred yards of an average flock of grey geese in 
open marshland country without scaring them off, you will 
have done very well indeed. 

Britain is a favourite spot for the thousand-strong flying 
skeins of geese that leave their Arctic breeding-grounds to 
winter in lands further south. We are on the migration 
routes from both Greenland and Northern Europe, and on our 
extensive saltings and marshes on the flat coasts with their 
adjoining pastures and potato fields the birds find plenty of 
food and suitable quarters during the winter months. Geese 
are purely terrestrial creatures, rarely perching and spending 
much of their time on the ground within easy flying distance 
of water. 

For such large birds geese have amazing powers of flight 
and they are anything but clumsy. They move through the 
air at a fair height in direct fashion, actually travelling faster 
than they appear to do. Aeroplane timing has given the 
speed of wild geese really under way as over seventy miles an 
hour on more than one occasion. When danger threatens they 
can rise almost vertically off the ground, gaining speed with 
the rapidity of a jet-plane. Wild geese in flight are always 
distinctive. They either fly in definite V-shaped formations 
with the apex of the group in front or in straight oblique 
lines, each bird maintaining a fixed speed with regular 
whistling wing-beats and keeping an even distance from its 
neighbour. It is thought that this formation is adopted so 
that each bird can fly through undisturbed air without having 
. face the air-currents set up by the bird immediately ahead 
of it. 

You always know when a goose is about to take off, even 
though it eventually does so with surprising suddenness, for 
it waggles its. bill rapidly from side to side in agitated fashion. 
Unlike tame geese, the wild birds have none of that ungainly 
belly-to-ground waddle which makes the denizens of the 
farmyard look so awkward. They walk and run with swift 
ease, and although there may be occasional squabbling and 
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brief flighting, the large flocks move over their feeding-fields 
in orderly progress, grubbing with their massive bills for the 
grass and stubble waste that form their food. 

Largest of the British geese is the grey lag, which is also 
the only species nesting in these isles, breeding in small 
numbers in Scotland. Two centuries ago it bred as far south 
as Cambridge and Norfolk. The grey lag is a big bird, over a 
yard in length and with a wing span of five feet. It looks 
just like the ordinary farmyard bird, of which it is the direct 
ancestor. The term “ lag,” incidentally, was originally 
‘‘ laggard,”’ indicating that these grey geese remain behind 
when the other types have left here in the spring. This was 
more noticeable in former times when the bird was plentiful 
as a breeder. 

I saw a few grey lags that day in Gloucestershire, but 
they are seen more abundantly further north and on the 
east coast early in the season. They have the finest voices of 
all, and their deep vibrant honking in flight is very much like 
the sound of a pack of excited hounds in full cry, and to my 
mind, even more stirring. 

Spartan naturalists who have tracked down nesting grey 
lags in their remote Highland haunts in heather and moss 
have recorded how these birds have uncomfortably acute 
hearing. They can detect the rustling of a paper bag at thirty 
yards, and, what is more important to the nature photo- 
grapher sitting cramped in his tiny hide hoping not to 
frighten his quarry, they also can pick up strange scents with 
uncanny skill, a faculty unknown amongst most other birds. 

Perhaps the finest of wild geese are the pink-footed species, 
rather smaller than the grey lag, but far more numerous and 
actually known to be increasing as winter visitors. Apart 
from the usual haunts of geese which hold flocks of pinkfeet 
running into thousands, these majestic birds now turn up in 
Sussex and Hampshire in regular parties. These are grey- 
brown birds, conspicuously marked with bright pink legs and 
feet and a pink bill, and beat even the grey lag for extreme 
wariness. 

Whether it is the scientific ornithologist, excited at the 
first appearance of some rare goose for half a century, the 
wildfowler half-frozen in his punt, or the more easily satisfied 
layman thrilling to the noble honking of some skein swishing 
overhead, whether it is solitary grey lags in the deep heather 
or hordes of pinkfeet or barnacle geese by the shore, the lure 
is the same. It is the unrivalled call of the wild itself. 

DAVID GUNSTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE - 
SPEAKERS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES 


THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 

S1r,—As head of the Speakers’ Department, I feel I must 
write and thank you for your generous tribute to our activities 
in the October issue of The National Review. It is very 
encouraging to feel that our difficulties are understood and 
our efforts appreciated in this way. 

There is, however, one point on which I should be grateful 
if you would insert a correction in your next issue. You state 
in the October issue of The National Review that a promise 
was given on behalf of the Speakers’ Department to obtain 
at least one Member of Parliament per annum for each 
University Association ; actually what was said was that we 
would try to arrange for each University Association at least 
one speaker of Front Bench Rank per annum, in addition to 


. the other Members of Parliament and candidates, etc., whom 


we may get for them. You may be interested in this con- 
nection to know that during the past 12 months in 16 
Universities and University Colleges other than Oxford and 
Cambridge, 17 meetings have been addressed by members of 
the Conservative Front Bench, 8 by Peers, and 36 by Con- 
servative Back Bench Members. 


Yours faithfully, 
JoAN Dopp, 
Speakers’ Department. 
Abbey House, 218, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
October 14, 1949. : 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


“SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL’ 


FIT OR UNFIT 
By A. L. RowsE 


T was Peacock, I think, who said that if you could put all 

the nonsense uttered about education in one scale, and 

all the nonsense about everything else in the other, the 
education scale would weigh the other down. It is not a good 
omen for reviewing a book about education ; but at least one 
does not expect much. That is just as well, for one’s expecta- 
tions would not be fulfilled by this book, except, so far as the 
nonsense is concerned. How else can one describe Mr. Dent’s 
project for a Diagnostic School, or Schools—a kind of Stoke 
D’Abernon under every local education authority to detect 
the sort of schooling post-primary children should receive. 

“‘ The premises would be designed and equipped to afford 
opportunity for the widest variety of freely chosen activities, 
but carried out always under skilled yet unobstrusive [sic] 
observation. (This is not to suggest that all the time would 
be spent in free activity ; but a large proportion of it should 
be. Otherwise the real interests of many pupils might never 
emerge.) ”’ 

I suppose we ought to be thankful for the assurance that 
not all the time would be spent in “ free activity.” We 
continue : 

“ Essential features of the permanent equipment would be 
libraries, for reference and general reading, including a great 
deal of fiction ; a picture library containing filed (and indexed) 
reproductions covering every subject thought likely to interest the 
children ; [that is a very thoughtful.provision ; unfortunately 
it suggests to my mind some of the vaguer projects of the 
South Sea Bubble—such as the subscription for a purpose to 
be subsequently divulged] ; museums ; laboratories ; a theatre, 
with cinema projection apparatus; music rooms; rooms for 
the practice of many arts and crafts [it gets more and more 
like the South Sea Bubble]; class-rooms; study rooms; 
hobbies rooms ; kitchens ; house-wifery rooms ; gymnasiums ; 
swimming bath; playing fields; gardens; and a miniature 
farm.” 


* Secondary Education for All. By H.C, Dent. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 8s. 6d. 
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I cannot think why an air-field has not been added, 
particularly for the ascent of gas-filled balloons. But let us 
continue : 

“‘ Much of the time would be spent by many children out- 
side the school premises, for it would be an essential part of 
the diagnosis to observe their reactions [whose ? the school- 
premises’ reactions ? so it would seem from the grammatical 
construction] to situations, events, and people not to be met 
inside the precincts of the school.” It seems a pity that 
children should have to spend so much of their time away 
from premises so lavishly equipped. But to continue : 

“ The staff I have in mind for the diagnostic school would 
include a doctor, a qualified child psychologist, and a number 
of what I would call ‘ tutor-counsellors ’—a pompous title, 
but the only one I can think of which exactly fits—men and 
women who would be particularly knowledgeable in some 
broad field of learning or skill, for example, the humanities, 
science, the fine arts, or physical education, who would be 
trained teachers, and further trained to detect and foster 
emerging aptitudes and interests.” 

A colleague of mine points out that in this scheme there is 
a serious omission : a qualified psychologist would be needed 
to look after the staff. I agree with him: itisadefect. But 
there are some omissions I have noticed for myself. There 
ought also to be a poet, a sculptor, a composer, an instructor 
in eurythmics—I particularly insist on eurythmics ; and there 
dearly needs to be an instructor in the sense of humour too. 
For what rot it all is—and for a country that cannot pay its 
way in the world and has the greatest difficulty in making 
ends meet! These are the people who have made the propa- 
ganda for Secondary Education for All in our time: a con- 
temporary parallel to the projectors and inventors of Swift’s 
Island of Laputa. 

It is evident that Mr. Dent is a projector—I do not mean 
in any derogatory sense; for projectors have their (sub- 
ordinate) uses. But Mr. Dent also has a great responsibility 
to public opinion, which he is very much in a position to 
influence, as editor of The Times Educational Supplement, a 
paper notorious for its progressive views on education. 

Here I am to review his book ; and it is no more than my 
duty as a reviewer to point out that it is appallingly written. 
Clichés abound on every page : axes fall, commissions remark 
acidly, a report “ can only be regarded as monumental. It 
was to prove epoch-making ”’ ; progressives never look back, 
others pay lip service, time marches on lines of advance, the 
thin end of the wedge is inserted, realisations burn into the 
national conscience, children are parachuted into employment, 
etc. What are we to think of writing like this, in which I have 
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taken the liberty of italicising the clichés ? “‘ My concern is 


here to show that, despite a body-blow which might well have. 


_ proved fatal to education in any real sense of the term, the more 
enlightened among the school authorities and teachers never 
lost hope, but fought back stubbornly.”” Mr. Dent is always the 
“last to deny ” this or that: p. 102, “ I would be the last to 
deny,’ when he means “ I should be.’’ He does not know the 
correct usage of would and should; he gets it constantly 
wrong. (It is set out in Fowler’s The King’s English, for any- 
one who does not know it to learn.) That great civil servant, 
Sir Robert Morant—who receives no justice, by the way, 
' and is treated merely as an obstacle to Secondary Education 
for All— is described as “‘ a convinced adherent ¢o the classical 
and literary tradition of secondary education.” I should 
describe that “to” as a piece of schoolmaster’s pedantry ; 
inaccurate also, for the correct English preposition is “ of” 
Morant was—thank goodness—an adherent of the classical 
tradition that knew how to write English. 

Here I have a quite humble, but important, point to make: 
before one writes a book one ought to learn to write English 
as well as one can.- I am sure Mr.-Dent could do better. 
Before one lays down the law about the education of the 
country one ought to educate oneself. I have a more limited, 
and I hope a more sensible, conception of the purpose of 
schools than is the fashion in these quarters. I do not think 
or talk of schools as “‘ microcosms of society ’’ covering the 
whole of children’s lives. Such a conception is a school- 
master’s dream. It is also vague, impracticable, undesirable 
and impertinent. Children are not the public property of 
schools ; nor do schools circumscribe the whole of their lives. 
There are parents (hardly mentioned or considered in this 
book) ; there is the society of the family, of brothers and 
sisters and friends ; there is the village, the church, the town ; 
there is the world outside school. Schools exist essentially— 
and this is what doctrinaires never remember and we are all 


in some danger of forgetting—to teach certain things that are § 


best taught there: such things as one’s own and foreign 
languages, science, history and so on. I was nevei taught 
English grammar properly in my schooldays, and as a writer 
subsequently it gives me constant trouble. One ought to do 
one’s best to get it right. It does not seem that Mr. Dent 
was much better taught than I was myself. The humble 
conclusion I come to is that schools should first and foremost 
do the job well that schools specially exist to do. Their 
purposes are not universal or cosmic: they exist essentially 
to teach the three R’s firmly, to teach one to speak and write 
one’s own language well, to teach one French, Latin, German, 
Greek, science, history and such things. 
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The fact is that I expect good standards in education and 
I do not like waffle: that is all. 

But not all this book is waffle, one picks up some useful 
information, though perhaps not wholly as the author intends. 
One learns, for example, how recent has been the campaign 
for Secondary Education for All, how sudden and untried by 
previous experience has been its adoption by this country, 
how vague and unformed are the ideas of what it should do. 
We are offered the consoling thought, with the usual cliché, 
that ‘‘ to-day almost every country is expanding secondary 
education ; and England has led the way by making it not 
only available to every child but compulsory for all.” 
Whether that is anything for a bankrupt country to be proud 
of I do not know; I should have thought better to pay our 
way first before embarking on experiments that are doubtfully 
desirable at any time, and so far have only had the effect of 
messing up what was the best educational system in the 
world. We observe something of the motive, too, in the 
description of the Grammar School course as “‘ more and 
more a ritual, a kind of prolonged initiation ordeal necessary 
for the acquirement or indication of superior social status.”’ 
It is the language of Left orthodoxy, the language of inferiority 
complex. I am not a Public School man myself, but one 
should have the generosity to admit that the older English 
schools have served their country well, and in a way not 
inferior to any other country. They certainly produced great 
men and trained in them the capacity to govern our affairs 
in a way we may envy now: Pitts, Wellesleys, Cannings, 
Peels, Gladstones, Cecils, Churchills, Disraeli was an excep- 
tion ; but that man of genius had a penetrating perception of 
the value of public school life to the English polity : we may 
set the famous passage in Coningsby against the denigration 
of the third-rate. We notice the motive of inferiority complex 
again in the rejection “‘ at all costs ”’ of the term “ elementary 
school.”” The term “‘ elementary ’’ was good enough for the 
most brilliant and original of Elizabethan schoolmasters, 
Spenser’s schoolmaster, Richard Mulcaster, who took it for 
the title of his book—I do not suppose the “ progressives ” 
have heard of it. I am an old elementary school boy myself 
and owe everything toit. The title is good enough for me: I 
am very proud of it. 

What is interesting to learn is the extraordinarily little 
demand there ever was for the idea of Secondary Education 
for All. It all seems to spring from one man, R. H. Tawney, 
who managed to put the programme across the Labour Party 
with his policy-book under that title. No-one would suggest 
that Professor Tawney could ever be motivated by a sense of 
inferiority. We are all made too much aware of his moral 
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grandeur—a great danger for anyone. For Professor Tawney, 
a man of the upper middle class and an old Rugbeian, nothing 
that the old governing class has done can ever have been 
right, nor anything that the people do ever be wrong. It is 
too simple : a constant bias that appears in his historical work 
no less than his ‘ polemical’ As a matter of simple historical 
truth one ought to do justice to the astonishing record of the 


old English governing class : nothing else in the world like it, 


They did better in their day than the middle classes, at any 
rate in their decadence with Baldwin and Chamberlain, or 
than so far it looks as if the working class are going to do. 

It is observable that the Webbs never fell for the nonsense 
of Secondary Education for All, whether fit or unfit for it. 
They were in favour of a wide net of scholarships to catch 
“‘ all whose brains make it profitable for the community to 
equip them with more advanced instruction.” This is not 
good enough for Mr. Dent: ‘‘ the words all others able to 
benefit by it seem to suggest that although the Webbs had got 
very near to the idea of Secondary Education for All, they 
had not completely accepted it.” The truth appears to be 
that they got no nearer to the idea than I have myself. They 
were in favour of it for those who were able to benefit by it: 
what is the point of clamping it down compulsorily upon those 
who are not? The Webbs had too much sense: they knew 
the difference between mental capacity and the absence of it. 
It remained for Tawney to commit the Labour Party to “‘ the 
development of public secondary education to such a point 
that all normal children, irrespective of the income, class or 
occupation of their parents, may be transferred at the age of 
11 plus from the primary or preparatory school to one type or 
another of secondary school, and remain in the latter till 16.” 
That is the declared object of the Bill of 1944—ultimately to 
keep everybody at school until 16. Not a word about 
whether they are fit for it; not a word as to whether the 
country can afford such a burden—the full programme would 
cost us hundreds of millions. 

It is idiotic, of course. I do not hold against it the fact 
that the people themselves do not want it, as they do not ; for 
they do not necessarily know what is best for them. But it 
is a schoolmaster’s dream of life, a don’s Utopia: the more 
eminent the don, the more Utopian. It is the product of the 
high-minded Public School man’s illusions about the people. 
Being a man of the people myself, I have no such illusions. 

‘I know what the people are really like, and I do not disrespect 
their qualities for what they are. I infinitely prefer a good 
gardener or farmer or mechanic or sailor or miner or transport 
worker or business man to the half-baked and wholly dis- 
contented reader of the more querulous Leftist weeklies. 
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Really, underneath this demand for Sécondary Education 
for All there is disguised snobbery: the assumption that the 
black-coated worker is somehow better than the manual 
worker. Personally Ido not think so. My deepest conviction 
is that what matters is that a man should be good at his 
particular job, whatever that is; and that education should 
be directed towards his capacities, should be appropriate to 
his capacity to receive it. 

Are we likely to achieve this by the policy of Secondary 
Education for All? That is the whole issue. For it must in 
fairness be said that this is what the exponents of the policy 
say it is aimed at. : 

They never consider the fact that quite a considerable 
proportion of children—not only primary school children 
either—are not worth keeping on at school. What is the 
point of keeping them on there if they are doing no good ? 
Many of them would be doing better out in the world, on the 
land, or in workshop or factory, or at sea, learning through 
their hands. Others of them won’t learn very much any- 
where. . There are such people: we all of us know them in 
real life. There are the inveterately stupid. But in the dim 
monochrome world of the educationist’s dream they are not 
allowed to exist. What is the point of keeping them on at 
school until 15 or 16? They merely clutter up space; they 
take up the time and energy of the teachers, the room and 
attention that should be devoted to those pupils who really 
reward it, those children who respond best to school, for whom 
school is the proper place. It is merely a fact of nature that 
some children are like that, others not. One does not in real 
life waste one’s time and energy in sowing seed on a tarmac 
road ; one sows it in the proper place. And there is a limit to 
the deflection of national resources we can afford in educating 
the uneducable or the barely educable. The sensible thing is 


- to put your resources into educating those who are most 


educable in schools first—not that they are necessarily any 
better than other people (one may easily like them less)—but 
merely that school happens to be their proper field for develop- 
ment. Others will develop elsewhere. 

The facts about illiteracy should be enough to recall us to 
the earth, away from this world of illusions and diagnostics. 
The Chief of the Imperial Staff tells us that 2,000 of the 
recruits the Army gets every year can neither read nor write. 
(I should have thought we might have put that right before 
bothering with Diagnostic Schools.) A puzzled sergeant in 
the Army Educational Corps writes to The Times to ask 
“ What is wrong with the present education system in Britain ? 
. . . The number of men who are unable to spell even the 
most simple word or to master the most simple problem in 
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mathematics is appalling. The average soldier’s knowledge of 
history, geography, science, and what are known in the school 
curriculum as extra subjects is practically nil. Any know- 
ledge he may have of current affairs is limited to the world of 
sport.” But of course: anybody who knows the Army recog- 
nizes the picture: this is what ordinary people are like: they 
are not like the high-falutin notions of them entertained by 
progressive pedants. The Church has always known through- 
out the ages what men are like: they are essentially children. 
The Communist Party knows the same truth to-day. 

What is the practical bearing of these dreams of keeping 
everybody on at school’? What are our hopes of any results 
commensurate with the vast expenditure that will be necessary 
to bring it into operation ? The Minister of Education, a Mr. 
Tomlinson, has just told us that a school-building programme. 
costing {90 millions is being undertaken. Places will have to 
be found for a million extra children, and this means 3,000 
new schools. It is fantastic, of course, at a time like this. 

An experienced headmaster of a Junior School writes to me : 
*‘ During the past Ig years I have admitted annually from the 
contributory infants’ department a large percentage of children 
classified by their own head-teachers as belonging to ‘C’ 
category. Last week was the first week of a new school year. 
80 infants came to my school. Of these no less than 16 were 
classified on their record cards as ‘C’ children. This is a 
percentage of 20. Multiply this by the number of schools up 
. and down the country. One will then quickly understand 
that the Chief of the Imperial Staff’s statement is no exaggera- 
tion ... The ‘C’ children come into the junior schools 
unable to read, unable to write, unable to count . . . I have 
always advocated a ‘ flexible’ interpretation of the school- 
leaving age. It is plain common sense, is it not, most pupils 
who have been labelled ‘ C’ in both infant and junior schools 
are not going to gain much, if anything, by being kept at 
school until he or she is 15 (or I suppose 16, sooner or later). 


In so far as this is true, they do, in the aggregate over the 


whole country, represent a government expenditure which, 
even in prosperous times, would be unjustified.” 

I much prefer my headmaster’s plain commonsense to the 
doctrinairism of Mr. Dent. He tells us, in the usual cliché, that 
education is a life-long process. He is dissatisfied even with the 
Hadow Report, because it did not commit itself to his nostrum, 
Secondary Education for All. “‘I find it hard to forgive them 
for this, because it is a particular bee in my bonnet—they 
apparently accepted as axiomatic what I regard as a funda- 
mental fallacy: that the secondary education of the non- 
academic child should be shorter than that of the academically- 
minded.”” I prefer the corporate sense of the Hadow 
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of Committee, which was a distinguished and very progressive 
ol body, to the bees Mr. Dent keeps in his bonnet. He can 
N= approve of the Butler Act, since, “for the first time in the 
of legislation of this country, the two principles were established 
g- that education is a life-long process and that it is the duty of 
2y society to make it available for all its members throughout 
Ni their lives, on a compulsory basis while they are children, 
h- on a voluntary basis when they reach maturity.” Exactly: 
n. it is on a par with our being swaddled in social insurance from 


the cradle to the grave. Observe that there is a certain 
ag flavour of totalitarianism about it: it is just the form our 
ts totalitarianism would take—kindly, humane, fussy, bureau- 
ry cratic, lower middle-class. But what an idea of life it is !|— 
ir, colourless, flat, insipid, like a minor civil servant’s dream, 
ne without energy or power, hazard or enterprise, the standards 
to set by people who cannot write English, who have no poetry 
00 or vision or daring, without the capacity to love or hate. It 
is very English, very lower middle-class. How I loathe this 
es whole conception of life—such a contrast to the great ages of 
he our history, the pomp and colour of the Elizabethan, the 
en gusto and creative vitality, the contrasts, the rich and jostling 
¥ variety, the proliferating fertility of the Victorian : the world 
ar, of Shakespeare and the world of Dickens! . 
re I am no reactionary myself. No one could be keener on 
a real education, with first-class invigorating standards, as 
up — against these people with their vague waffle and slack stan-. 
nd § dards. I am so keen and progressive that I deplore as retro- 
ra- § grade the Ministry of Education’s order—under the influence 
ols § of these doctrinaires—forbidding boys and girls to take their 
ve § General Certificate examination until they are over I5. 
ol- § That’s right : keep back the able boys at school in the interests 
ils § of the stupid and the slack ; don’t let them get their Certificate 
ols examination out of the way, so that they may go on to develop 
at § their interests of mind—precisely what schools exist for in 
r). § their very nature, while these are the boys who have interests 
he § of mind and for whom school is the appropriate place. Keep 
ch, @ them back: don’t let them get ahead of the mob, the un- 
promising average. This is a very revealing measure: it is 
the § the principle of Trade Union restrictions applied in the field 
1at § of education. We know where that has led us in our economic 
the § life: the hampering of production, the lowering of standards. 
im, § Itis a very dangerous thing for any society in the long run to 
em § gear its standards by the pace of the slackest, to discourage 
1ey § enterprise and.shackle ability. 
da- I am in favour of educational advance, tightening up 
on- § standards, improving standards of teaching, doing the existing 
lly- § job more efficiently and well before imposing an impossible 
low § burden on rickety foundations in an impoverished society. 
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The English educational system as it was built up from the 
great Education Act of 1902, under the inspiation of the 
greatest civil servant of his time—Morant—not one generous 
word about him and his achievement in this third-rate book 
—our educational system was the finest in the world: I do 
not want to see it messed about. The sensible thing is to 
improve it here and there, gradually making concrete improve- 
ments, instead of recasting the whole thing in the sense 
advocated by doctrinaires—when we cannot afford it anyway, 
even if it were desirable. Not my business to develop a 
programme here; but (1), we should give first place to 
Technical Schools at the present juncture—they at any rate 
appeal to the manual and technical skill of the bulk of boys, 
and should fit them for industry instead of unfitting them for 
it; (2) we should see that we get out, encourage and not 
discourage, all the available ability there is—not so much as 
doctrinaires assume: all the more reason to give it every 
encouragement and keep a watchful eye on its development, 
directing it into the appropriate channels ; (3) that means that 
teachers and teaching need to be greatly improved: I am 
always astonished at the little personal interest they take in 
their promising pupils, and'the number of the latter they let 
slip through their fingers without bothering to find out what 
their bent truly is and advise them accordingly. I am always 
coming across such casualties: promising young men who 
have never had the slightest interest taken in them at school. 
But what are schools for, if not to do just this job? The 
whole teaching profession wants a new inspiration such as 
Morant gave it wonderfully—and such as they are not going 
to get from the colourless world of Mr. Dent. (4) I am in 
favour of Adult Education for the serious-minded young 
people who have missed their chance at school—almost 
always because of bad teachers. (5) I appreciate the difficulties 
of teachers and do not want their task made impossible by 
waterlogging the schools with vast numbers of children who 
are less educable in school than outside at their work. Since 
we are committed to the raising of the school-leaving age to 
15, let us at least make it workable by adopting a sensible 
flexible interpretation of it, keeping on at school those who 
are profiting by it and allowing those who are not to leave and 
go into work. 

In fact standards are being lowered by the impossible 
burden imposed, not only in the schools, but at the univer- 
sities. It is true to say that standards at Oxford and 
Cambridge are well maintained. But this is not true of other 
universities. Colleagues of mine in provincial universities tell 
me that in some faculties one-half of their students ought not 
to be there. The Vice-Chancellor of Leeds admitted that 
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15 per cent. of students were making very heavy weather of 
their studies: that is not likely to be an over-estimate. In 
other words they ought not to be there: they ought to be 
somewhere else, doing something more useful. The University 
Grants Committee Report itself calls attention to the effect 
of the enormous expansion in the number of university 
students (57 per cent. since the war) : first result, a far larger 
proportion of pass degrees to honours. Well, of course: the 
number of highly educable people in any community is— 
what doctrinaire illusionists never will face—very limited. 

As for standards in the schools, here is what a very 


- experienced senior master in a large Lancashire school writes to 


me: ‘ (1) Standards (grammar school standards) are failing, 
partly because of the comparative ease of getting into a 
university of some sort or other, and partly because of the 
way the entrance examination works . . . Now one of the 
aims of the reshuffle 5 years ago was to place the right boy in 
the right school. A series of examinations was supposed to 
show whether he was Grammar, Modern, Technical, etc. Of 
all candidates 15 per cent., say, were really fit for Grammar 
Schools. But what actually happens is that the same number 
of places as before must be filled in Grammar Schools, which 
are considerably more than the 15 per cent. of examinees, 
otherwise staffs would have to be reduced, etc. So you get 
people who, because they have been pushed into Grammar 
Schools, have an inflated idea of their own intelligence, and 
somehow or other, by ‘ cramming’ and so on, a few of these 
percolate into the Universities on local scholarships. (2) To 
me, one of the most shocking results is the way in which the 
notion is growing that learning is only a one-sided process : 
you have only to go to a Grammar School and ipso facto you 
will be turned into a cultured human, without any effort on 
your own part—that is the view I have met over and over. 
(3) To some extent the money spent on parts of the scheme is 
wasted because it doesn’t do what it set out to do—i.e. provide 
a veal grammar school education. Reason is the diminishing 
standard of staff culture, which is very plain. The unsuitable 
folk in the Grammar Schools go to the University by hook or 
crook, get poor results and can’t get a better job than teaching 
—so the incompetent teach the incompetent : I hate to think 
what standards will be like in 20 years.” 

How well we recognise the picture! These are the facts of 
life, of this unsatisfactory world as it really is. (What price 
the Diagnostic School now?) Even Mr. Dent deviates into 
sense when he sees them: ‘“ There are at present severe 
shortages of men and women with strong academic qualifica- 
tions, suitable for teaching the upper forms of secondary 
Grammar Schools.’’ Well, what can you expect when you 
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have done everything you can to discourage them—in the 
name of a uniformity not worth having, and of mass-standards 
not worth cultivating ? The best people turned out’ by the 
Universities do not go into the secondary Grammar Schools 
now. Iam disconsolate about it, since we had so much reason 
to be proud of the wonderful system of secondary schools built 
up over the whole country under the inspiration of the great 
Act of 1902. The best of them were coming to rival in 
standards and achievement the best of our Public Schools 
with their long and rich traditions. And now a stop has been 
put to their progress, in the interests of the education 


of the not so very educable. So characteristic of the. 


kindly, but muddled second-rateness of the New Order in 
Britain. 
No wonder that when I go up and down the country, practis- 
ing schoolmasters and teachers—quite contrary to what the 
‘educationists ’ might suppose—completely agree with my 
campaign. I have not yet come across a single one where I 
have been—in the North Country, the Midlands and North 
Wales—who has disagreed. (I have been disagreed with by 
one Fellow of an Oxford College; but he is a Communist, 
middle-class by origin and an old Public School man, of 
course.) Mr. Dent makes the ingenious admission of Gram- 
mar School education that “‘ this, while admirably suited to a 
small minority of children of high intellectual ability, is 
increasingly less suitable as one goes down the intellectual 
scale, until the point is reached—no-one knows where—at 
which it becomes wholly and completely unsuitable.”’ This is 
very comic when you think of it: it gives away the whole 
case : what it comes to is that education is less suitable as you 
get to the stupider and less educable. But Mr. Dent is still 
unsatisfied with what the Ministry of Education has done for 
us: “‘ One thing is certain: the three moulds into which the 
Ministry of Education have proposed that secondary educa- 
tion for all should be cast—Grammar, Technical and Modern 
—cannot adequately meet the requirements of Secondary 
Education for All.”” There is no satisfying some people— 
particularly those who keep bees in their‘bonnets. But Mr. 
Dent adds innocently, ‘‘ What the moulds which will replace 
them will be I do not know.”’ It is almost disarming, it is so 
innocent: it gets more and more like the. flotation for a 
purpose to be subsequently divulged. Or to take a con- 
temporary parallel: it is like Mr. Shinwell’s confession that 
when the Government nationalised the coal-mines they had 
no idea of how they were to be operated. After which con- 


_ fession, Mr. Shinwell ceased to be Minister of Fuel. The 
formula for the New Order in Britain seems to be: Mess up 
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what is already going in the hope that something—one does 
not know what—will come of it. 

But Mr. Dent is still unsatisfied: there is not enough 
Secondary Education for All. ‘‘ We have rejected in principle 
the idea of secondary education for the few and accepted the 
much grander—and absolutely necessary—idea of secondary 
education for all, but in fact we are accepting, almost without 
question, the disguised retention of genuine secondary educa- 
tion for the few with an ersatz substitute for the many.” He 
is vexed with the Ministry of Education over this; some 
people are never satisfied. (Actually Mr. Tomlinson’s recent 
statement on County Schools shows him as a man of sensible 
judgement, who has at last got hold of the right end of the 
stick.) Mr. Dent is a perfectionist : ‘‘ It is clear that secon- 
dary education can do this [i.e. whatever it is that he wants] 
only if it is prolonged for all to the age of 18 or 19, or even 
later.” Is not this the very perfection of nonsense? As for 
the teachers—‘‘ both worship and instruction would be en- 
trusted only to teachers whose lives as well as their beliefs 
merited the honour.’”’ What cant this is! For myself I should 
be more content if they could write English. As for the poor 
children, about whose future these grandiose decisions are to 
be made: these decisions about which “ there would have 
been previous consultations with the pupil and his parents, the 
school medical officer, the authority’s psychologist, and the 
youth employment officer, and with employers, university or 
college authorities as appropriate, would be taken after only 
the fullest consideration of every relevant circumstance : and 
even so would not be regarded as being in any way final.” 
And even so would not be regarded as being in any way final : 
poor lads, I feel sorry for them ! 

What this age needs is another Peacock to expose the 
nonsense beneath its pretentiousness, to prick the banalities 
beneath the jargon and the conceit. Peacock was largely 
self-educated : he was not a product of schools. I wish I had 


- one-half the style with which he laid bare the sillinesses of the 


Steam & Intellect Society to perform a similar, and even more 
necessary, job for us to-day. 
A. L. Rowse. 


A POET OF MORE THAN MAGIC* 


By JouN BAYLEY 


ALTER de la Mare is our best-loved living poet. So, 
perhaps, were Campion and Herrick in their day. 


This regard is something very special; founded on a 
warmth and affection, an approachability, which is rare in the 
relationship between poet and reader. It is not that senti- 
mental impulse towards the author which devotees of Kath- 
erine Mansfield, for instance, find difficulty in avoiding. For 
it is not the personality of the poet of which we are conscious, 
but the personality of his poems. We know that the poet is 
a delightful person, just as we can be sure that Campion and 
Herrick were delightful people, though we know next to 
nothing about either of them. The image discernible in 
their poems is of human size and form, and the reader recog- 
nises it as the shadow of what he most reverences in himself, 
and the poet, and in all human beings. 

To define major from minor poetry is seldom either true 
or helpful, but there is a difference between poetry of the 
Demon, of the Sublime, of passionate rhetoric and matchless 
attitudes, and poetry that takes the human figure as its 
central mystery and ornament. The great sublime, inhuman 
poet of the 2oth century was W. B. Yeats, and de la Mare is 
the great human one. It is an obvious difference, perhaps, 
but it is well worth stressing, because in every age there has 
been a tendency to undervalue the human poet. He is 
crowded out of histories of literature, and dismissed by 
contemporary critics with a few words of patronising praise. 
He makes no claim to a “ philosophy,” and it is difficult to 
have a theory about him or trace the development of his 
outlook. His life-sized world is self-explanatory. His in- 
spiration is the over-plus of ordinary life, its leisure and 
fragrance, its vases of flowers and evenings round the piano. 

Here is an epitaph by Wordsworth : 


** No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees ; 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees.” 


* Walter dela Mare: A Study of His Poetry, by H. C. Duffin. Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 8s. 6d. 
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and now one by de la Mare: 


** Here lies a most beautiful lady, 
Light of step and heart was she ; . 
I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country.” 


This gives the difference between sublime and human poetry 
at its clearest. There is no one girl in Wordsworth’s verse ; 
indeed she who is mourned is hardly a girl at all—the lines 
contain a more general mystery, and their force lies in the 
very majesty of the generalisation. But the Lady of the 
West Country was one person, and her epitaph depends on 
the sweetness of her own unique existence and the sadness 
that itis over. And that is the only possible reason for calling 
one ‘‘ major’ and the other “‘ minor ”’ poetry. 

The difficulty about writing poetry on the human scale is 
to avoid flatness. The 18th century seems to have been 
fortunate in possessing a kind of light and lyrical grace in 
flatness itself—so all of a piece was it, that its very sofas and 
scissors and barn-yard fowls are transmitted to us enshrined 
in Dresden elegance. Perhaps there is some _ historical 
sentimentality in our appreciation of such trifles for their own 
sake. But whatever the secret, it does not seem to be with 
us to-day. Between 1880 and 1930 an enormous amount of 
graceful and efficient verse was written about small things. 
And yet all those poems on week-ends and Dutch barns are 
rarely successful. They are complacent in some fatal way ; 
their authors seek to take the reader into their confidence and 
tell him how agreeable it is to arrive at the country cottage 
on Friday evening, or how the years have mellowed those 
tiles to the colour of a butterfly’s wing. The reader—just 
because he is a poetry reader—is aware of these matters 
already. He wants something else. The failure of these 
“Georgian ”’ poets to move and delight him is probably due 
—bizarre as it sounds—to their failure to point a moral. 
Indeed, they thought morals were unpleasant and outmoded 
things, and they wished simply to remark on life as it pre- 
sented itself to them. 

The 17th and 18th centuries always pointed a moral. 
Every rose, every sundial, held its message. Joy will not 
last ; beauty will fade ; time must be made the most of. But 
in ‘‘ Georgian ’’ poetry there will always, one feels, be next 
week-end. Its lack of finality is disastrous. And one reason 
why de la Mare is a so much greater and more satisfying poet 
than his many gifted contemporaries is because he is never 
afraid of pointing the moral, of following the thread of thought 
to its logical and time-honoured conclusion. And such con- 
clusions are generally sad. 
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No less than an epic or a tragedy, a lyric has its “‘ laws.” 
It does not matter how arbitrary and familiar its plot or cycle 
may be, but plot or cycle it must have. Take a lyric of 
Hardy, with whom de la Mare has so much in common, and 
with whom he shares the laurels of 20th century traditional. 
verse. In the first verse of The Frozen Greenhouse, a girl 
“‘ with scared young look ”’ tells how the greenhouse door was 
left open and its plants are dead. In the next verse, the poet 
looks at the greenhouse on a winter’s morning years later, 
as it stands ‘‘ warm, tight, and gay,”’ and reflects that the girl 
who pitied the plants “ herself is colder, and knows it not.” 
Could anything be more mechanical, more acrostic-like in its 
neat pessimism ? It is almost the reductio ad absurdum of the 
short poem’s simple span of meaning, and yet its impact is 
immediately and utterly satisfying. The moral or conclusion 
is really no more than a rhetorical device, but it works. In 
very few of de la Mare’s poems is the machinery as obvious as 
this, but it is of the same kind, and transmuted—as in Hardy 
—by a rueful pity and generosity which makes a poem like 
Housman’s threnody on “ Dick ’’ seem stilted and glacial by 
comparison. 

De la Mare has so long been famed as the poet of magic 
and childhood that it is as well to remember both the 
humanity in his poetry and its firm construction. The beauty 
of these lines rests on a sound traditional basis : 


“* Ah, then, sweet face, burn on, 
While yet quick memory lives ! 
And Sorrow, ere thou art gone, 
Know that my heart forgives— 
Ere yet, grown cold in peace, 
It loves not, nor grieves.” 


Their beauty points the resemblance to the 17th century 
lyrists, and also the difference. Most human poetry of to-day 
—for here again she who is lost is one person—lacks vigour. 
It is a little muted and enervated. And this is why it is so 
often distinguished—usually invidiously—from more robust 
and outspoken verse. But this was not always so. There 
were no such poetic compartments in the 17th century. 
Slight as it is, a lyric of Campion has all the unselfconscious 
vigour that we find in Wordsworth and Browning. 


** There is no wisdome ' 
Can alter ends, by Fate prefixed. J 
O why is the good of man with evil mixed ? ” 
Never were days yet called two, 

But one night went betwixt.” . 


That astonishing cry: ‘‘ O why is the good of man with evil 
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mixed ? ’’ goes beyond the lyrist’s range. And yet the verses 
were intended for after-dinner singing. The elegant sim- 
plicity of language is something barely reproducible to-day, 
and to obtain a comparable effect of weight and poise Hardy 
‘and de la Mare have to use a rarer idiom, filled with little turns 
of syntax which give their verse a lovable, archaic, other- 
worldly flavour. 

“‘ Otherworldly ”’ is, as we have said, what most people 
catch hold of as the special mark of dela Mare. The Listeners 
isa famous example. But there is nothing of “ the faery ” in 
that poem or in many others; rather are they intensely 
realistic and successful attempts to portray “the ventilation 
of being’’ in houses and inanimate things. And like his 
superb short stories, these poems achieve an effect, not only 
of the infinitely mysterious, but of the infinitely terrible too. 
Behind a delicate stanza may lie a whole universe of the sad, 
the sinister, and the forlorn. It is there, but it is presented 
in the guise of an unearthly innocence and sweetness. Poems 
like The Children of Stare and Motley are a very complete 
answer to anyone who thinks that to portray ugly and horrible 
things one must present images of ugliness and horror. The 
old classical stories of Tereus and Procne, or Actzon and Diana, 
are frightful as they stand, but in Ovid’s verse this savagery 
only emphasises their eternal grace. Walter de la Mare 
seems the sole poet of our time to achieve something of the 
same kind. When T. S. Eliot wants to express a nightmare 
scene he does it in lines like these : 


** Amongst the rock one cannot stop or think 
Sweat is dry and feet are in the sand 
If there were only water amongst the rock 
Dead mountain mouth of carious teeth that cannot spit 
Here one can neither stand nor lie nor sit .. .” 


But The Children of Stare gives us a picture of even more 
nightmare import in words as lovely as spindleberries : 


ce 


... *tis strange to see young. children 
In such a wintry house ; 

Like rabbits’ on the frozen snow 
Their tell-tale footprints go ; 

Their laughter rings like timbrels 
*Neath evening ominous ; 


Their small and heightened faces 
Like wine-red winter buds ; 
Their frolic bodies gentle as 
Flakes in the air that pass, 

Frail as the twirling petal 

From the briar of the woods .. . 
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FEELING AND FICTION 
CHARACTER AND SrruATIoN: Six Short Stories. By Christopher le 
(Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sykes’s studies remind one of certain pre-war drawing room 
in autumn. The year is drawing on. Outside it is cold, with a suspiciot 
of mist. Inside, past undrawn curtains, the falling light still reflect 
from old, well-cared-for furniture and mingles with the changing gloy 
of a fire just past its prime. Tea has been drunk and cigarettes lit 
Against a background of intimacy and silence a well-modulated voig 
now and again resumes a tale whose careful cadences find their intendeg : 
home and approval in the sophisticated listeners to whom they 3 
addressed. 

So it is with Mr. Sykes. His stories are little jewels—or, be et 
small intaglios, well designed, admirably proportioned, exactly cut 
One gay, amusing tale revolves around the war-time misadventures @ 
the chalice of an imaginary Roman Catholic cathedral in Italian No: 
Africa. Another story concerns the characters in a small English com 
munity in North-West India before the abandonment of the British ra 
A third reflects the Islamic attitude toward colour as experienced i 
Persia during war-time. A fourth deals with the misadventures durit 
the Spanish Civil War of a singularly foolish English clergyman. Anotheg 
a fascinating tale which incidentally links an African witch-doctor wit 
a Harley Street psychologist, is really focussed on the psychopatholog 
of a simple mind. Last comes a study of the relation between emotic 
and vanity in a famous but ageing English man of letters. 

The follies and foibles of mankind provide unending subjects fe 
the story-teller. Readers ought therefore not to be ungrateful fe 
Mr. Sykes’s wit and skill, nor ought critics to break butterflies of fang 
on a creaking wheel of moralising. Nevertheless, one regrets th 
Mr. Sykes does not people the world of his invention with richer, mo 
warmly human, characters. With him feeling and doing stand outsié 
and at a discount; what is central is the onlooker who observes at 
comprehends, but avoids commitment either to passion or to action.” 


“‘ They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show,” 


moved Shakespeare to anger. Their lack of will and lack of feelis 
are rooted partly in self-centredness, partly in the over-refineme 
which is one of the penalties that civilisation—particularly a civilisatic 
which, like ours, is visibly in a late stage of neg eeigengrern: 

people whose sensibilities are greater than their love or their des 

To say these things is perhaps to make the wheel creak unduly. B 
of Mr. Sykes they should be said, for, unless one errs, he has by natu 
far greater powers than he has allowed himself to use in this bod 
Such powers ought to be used, and to the full. But unless Mr. Syl 
is to remain a mere entertainer—though a most skilled and agreeab 


one—he must first be prepared and wittag to give himself, - 
suffer, 


